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S Anricté I. 


The Hiftory of Gteat Britain, from she Refteration, to the Ac 
ceffion of the Hiufe of Hanniover.: By James ennenter it 
Two Vols. 4to, 21.23, Cadell: 


Ml. Original Papers; containing the Secret Hiftory of Great Britain, 
from the Reftoratiin to the Acceffion of the Honfe of Hannover. 
Io which are prefixed Extras from the Life of James ll, 4 
evritten by Himfelf, Two Vols. 410. al, 2i. Cadell. 

(Continued. ) 


HESE works are fo intifiately connef&ted with each 
ether, that it is obvious they ought to be examined ia 
conjun&ion: If reviewéd otherwife, and a repetition of facts 
be avoided, eithér the narrative of. the Wiftorian Will be facri- 
ficed to the Otigitial Papers, or the latter prepofteroufly resi- 
dered dependent on the authofity of the former. Befides, by 
fiich a méthod, we fhould be precluded from clofely collating 
the Hiftory with the evidetice. on which it is founded ; a con 
fequence ditealy tepugnant to the object of our etiquiry. For 
thefe reafons, wherever Mr. Macpherfon has placed any im- 
portant tranfaQion ina new light, we fall. produce the paf- 
fage iti the Original Papers from which his-information is de- 
tived; not omitting, at the fame time, to give fuclf quotations” 
from thiofe papers, as, though not effential to general hiftory, 
iniay gratify the cariofity of d reddér who is inqiilifitive with ree 
fpe& to materials of this kind, 
In the beginning of the Hiftory, Mr. Macpherfon delivers 
the following juft reprefentation of thé chara@er of Charles II. 
when He afcended the throne. 
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* The difpofition and character of Charles, as far'‘as they 
were then known, were well fuited to the times. Attached to 
no fyftem of religion, he feemed favourable to all, In ap- 
pearance deftitute of -politicel ambition, his fudden elevation 
was more an objet of admiration, than of jealoufy. Accom- 
modating in his profeffions and eafy in his manner, he pleafed 
even thofe whom he could not. gratify. Men, from principle, 
enemies to monarchy, were’ préejudited in favour of the perfon 
of the prince. ‘Fhofe in whom fear might excite averfion, loft 
their hatred, in his apparent forgetfulnefs of paft. injuries, 
Though a loyer of diffipation and pleafure, he could bear:con- 
finement, and had a talent for bufinefs. Though naturally 
unfteady, he could affume the appearance of frmnefs ; and his 
quicknefs of apprehenfion was miftaken, by the fuperficial, for 
uncommon abilities of mind. Adhering ftri@ly to no principle 
himfelf, he was not much offended at the want of it in others. 
He gained the profligate by indulgence; by his good-nature 
and attention, he flattered the pride of the virtuous, Infi- 
nuating, diffembling, but frequently judicious, the came upon 
mankind, through the channel of their ruling paflions ; and 
till his profeffions of regard to men of oppofite principles be- 
came too common to be thought fincere, he gained the affection, 
if not the efteem, of his fubjeas.” i 


The memoirs of king James have enabled the author of 
the prefent Hiftory to correct ‘an error of former writers, re- 
lative to the marriage of that prince with Mrs, Ann Hyde ; 
whereby it appears that king Charles was. not unacquainted 
with his brother’s refolution, fome time before the match 
was concluded. ‘Fhe anecdote is thus related in the Originak, 
Papers. 


* When his fifter, the princefs royal, came to Pari: to fee the. 
ueen-mother, the duke of York fell in Jove with Mrs. Anne 
Hyde, one of her maids of honour. Befides her perfon, the 
had all the qualities proper to inflame a heart lefs apt to take 
fire than his; which fhe managed fo well, as to bring his paffior 
to fuch an height, as, between the time he firft faw her and the 
winter before the king’s reftoration, he refolved'to marry none 
but her; and promifed her to do it: and though;: at firft; when 
the duke afked the king, his brother, for his leave, he refufed, ° 
and difwaded him from it; yet, at laft, he oppofed it no more ;: 
and the duke married her privately, owned. it fome time after, 
and was ever after a true friend to the chancellor, for feveral , 
ars. 
¢ The chancellor was faulty, in not getting all the deflruftive 
laws, in the long rebel parliament. ot Charles J. repealed ; 
which, moft were of opinion, might have been done, and fuch* 
a revenue fettied on- the crown, as would have fupported the, 
monarchy, and not expofed it to the dangers it has fince ran, © 
Whether out of overfight or fear, the monarchy would not ’ 
ey --need 
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heed a parliament uncertain ; or from fear of the king’s bring- 
ing in the Roman Catholic religion, The duke nds the 
laft. In all other things he fupported the crowh’s aathority to” 
the height.’ | ae 

King James’s memoirs refute the fufpicion which was efi- 
tertained, of the duchefs of Orleans being poifoned. | 
_. © It was fufpeéted, fays he, that conntet-poifons Were given 
her. But when the was opened, in prefence of the Englifh am-_ 
baffador, the earl of Ailefbury, an Englith phyfician and far- 
Zeon, there appeared no grounds of fufpicion of any foul play. 
Yet Bucks talked openly, that fhe was poifoned ; and was fo» 
veer as to propofe to féreign minilters to make war on 

rance.’ 


The author delineates the charaéters which occur in the 
Hiftory, in éxpreffive colours, and generally fiich as are con ; 
formable to the reprefentation of . preceding writers. The mi- 
nifters who compofed the council, denominated the Cabal, are 
particularly diftinguifhed by their harth and difcordant fea- 
tures; nor can we object to the portrait drawn of the prince 
of Orange, when he makes his firft appearance in the annals 
of Britain, 
~, * The prince of Orange began now, for the firft time, to dif- 
play a charaéter as fingular in itfelf as the fortune of his lif? - 
was extraordinary. To a gravity and filence which diitinguithed 
his early youth with the prudence thoughr peculiar to years, he 
joined a firmnefs in all his meafures that bordered on obftinacy. 
Without a conftitution for pleafure, his chief obje&t was an am- 
bition for power and a great name. Deftitute of thofe brilliaat 
a which dazzle the world, he acquired weight with mankind 
y the folidity of his underftanding. His perfonal courage was 
temoered with circumfpection and coolnefs; his flownefs in 
action correéted by his perfeverance. In his carriage and mati- 
ner he was rather refpectable than dignified, more decent than 
amiable in his private life. Phlegmatic in his difpofition, he 
was fubje& to no paffionin the extreme; and the fame tabfe 
that exempted him from vice, obfcured the luftre of his virtues. 
Born with abilities for the cabinet, but with nO great talents 
for the field, his policy, perpetually at war with his fortune, at 
length prevailed ; and though he fcarce ever won a battle, he . 
frequently reaped all the advantages of victory from defeat. 
Though he cannot be accufed of wanton tyranny, he was fond 
of power ; he facrificed his virtie to his ambition; and, withe. 
but any plaring injuftice, frequently defcended to meanneffes to 
accomphth his favourite defign. He.was happy throughout his, _ 
life in his opponent. The mad bigotry of James I]; might have 
furnifhed a field of triumph for abilities moré circumfcribed 
than thofe of the prince, as the former had. at otice to contend ~ 


with the favourite paflions of his own people, and the art of 
T 2 his 


















































260 Macpherfon’s Hiflory of Great Britain, 

his:tival. Upon the whole, though gréat things refulted from 
the conduct of the prince of Orange, he was not poffefied of 
thofe brilliant qualities which are generally deemed neeeflary to 
conflitute a great man,’ 


The hiftorian relates, upon the authority of James’s Me- 
moirs, that while that prince was at Edinburgh, king Charles 


fent him a meflage by lord Hyde, earneftly requefting him’ 


to conform to the eftablifhed rel:gion, as the only means 
by which his iatereft cowld be fupported. After three days 
fpent in folicitation, lord Hyde could not prevail}; when 
he prefented to him a note im the king’s own hand, con- 
taining thefe words: ‘If you will go to church, without do- 
ing more, you fhall have leave to come to me when the par- 
liament is adjourned.” We meet in the Original Papers with 
the’ infatuated prince’s motives for rejecting this moderate 
propofal. 

«* It was about the beginning of the year 1669, that (having 
long had in my thoughts that the church of Rome was the only 
true church) I was more fenfibly touched in confeience, and 

an to think feriowfly of my falvation. Accordingly, I fens 
for one father Jofeph Symonds, a Jefuite, who had the repu- 
tation of a very learned man, to difcourfe with him upon that 
fubje&t ; and. when he came, J told hm the good intentions I 
had of being a catholic, and treated with him about my being 
reconciled tothe church. After mach difcourfe about the mat- 


ter, the father very fincerely told me, that, wnlefs I would quit . 


the communion of the proteftant church of England, I couid 
not be received into the catholic church. I aniwered, that I 
thought it miglit be done, by a difpenfation from the pope ; 
alfedging to hrm the fingularity of my cafe, and the advantage 
it might bring to the catholic religion in general, and in par- 
ticular to thofe of it in England, if I might have fuch a dif- 

nfation for outwardly appearing a proteltant, at leaft, till I 
could own myfelf publicly to be a catholic, with more fecurity 
to my own perfon and advantage tothem. But the good father 
infifted, that even the pope himfelf had notthe power to grant 
it ; for it was, an unalterable doctrine of the church, not to do 
ill that good might fallow. What this good Jefuit thus faid, 
was, afterwards, confirmed to me by the pope himfelf, towhom 
I writ upon the fame fubjeé&t. ‘Till this time, | believe (as it is 
commonly believed, or, at leaft, faid, by the proteftant church 
of England doctors) that difpenfations, in any fuch cafes, we 
by the pope eafily granted: but father Symond’s words, and the 
letters of his holinefs, made me think it high time to vfe all the 
cndeavours | could to be at liberty to declare myfelf, and not ta 
live in fo unfafe and fo uneafy a condition.” : 


According to Mr. Macpherfon, the prinee of Orange began 
tointrigue, atan early period, for afeending the Britifh throne ; 
and 
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and it muft be acknowledged, that many authorities are pto- 
\duced, in the courfe of the hiftory, to confirm this reprefen- 
tation. Befides the charge of duplicity and artifice, which is 
thrown on his private conduét, ‘the prince feems not to have 
been entirely free from inconfiftency, even in the declaration 
of his fentimerits to king Charles, relative to public affairs, 
In king James’s memoirs in 1681, we find the following fen- 
tence: * The prince of Orange complained of the parliament's . 
being prorogued; aad was for the bill of exclufion.’ Af 


terwards, . . 


‘ The prince of Orange came to Windfor on Saturday aight. 
Sunday, ». m. he had a long converfation with the king, who 
dent for him next Monday morning ; H. Seymour, lord Hyde, 
lord Conway, the writer were prefent. The prince publicl; 
declared, that, unlefs the king could affift his allies, Flanders 
and Holland would be lof; that the king could not affift them, 
without a parliament, was evident ; and, therefore, that a par- 
jiament faoutd be ‘called. The prince was afked, if a parlia- 
ment’s méeting, on no better hopes of agreement than the laff, 
would contribute ‘toward the fupport of the king’s allies; and, 
he was told what were ‘the defires of the laft parliament, and 
akked, if he thought thefé things fhould be granted, and whe- 
ther :he would advife the exclufion? he cried out, ** he ab- 
horred it.” ) "3 

‘ Whether he‘could propofe any limitations? He faid the 
crawn could not -be tied. : : # ee 

‘ Whether ‘the ‘militia, navy, judges, and fea-ports, fhould 
be put out of the king’s power? He faid, he would never ad- 
vile it. 9-0 pues ie 

‘ Whether all the. minifters and officers about the king, faf- 
pected or efteemed to be the duke of York’s*creatures, fhould 
be removed, and confiding men true proteftants put in? He 
difclaimed it all. He was told, thefe were the fubftantial mat-° 
ters of Jatt parliament; and if a parliament was necefflary, he 
fhould propofe fomewhat for a better agreement. He replied, 
that he knew only abroad, and underftood them got.at hom 
Being prefled extremely to propofe fomewhat, he defied time 
to think of it.’ The king had called feveral parliaments, partly 
to affift his foreign allies; and, iaflead of aiding him, the ve 
treaties he had made with them, were urged as fafpicions for 
the {upport of popery in England; and the parliament, fo far 
from giving a penny to affift him, that they would not give a 
farthing to preferve Tangier. The king defired the prince of 
Orange to propofe fomewhat to remove jealoufies. England 
had then a greater averfion to the prince of Orange, than tozbe 
duke of York.’ 


'Thefe two paffages feem to betray a contradiion, that 


cannot eafily be accounted for, upon an uniformity of prin- 
T 3 ciple ; 
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ciple ; yet it deferves to be remarked, that no notice is taken 
of this apparent verfatility by the royal author of the me- 
moirs. ‘ 
Though the duke of York was incapable of diffimulation 
with refpeét to his religious principles, he feems not to have 
been equally averfe from the refinements of policy on other 
occafions. For we find him obtaining leave to return from 
Scotland, by accommodating himfelf to the views of the 
duchefs of Pori{mouth, as related in the fubfequent extraét. 


¢ The duke of York ftill in Scotland, at the beginning of 
this year; but hoping to return fpeedily to England. Since 
the Oxford parliament was diffolyed, Sunderland ‘and others of 
the gang were turned out; and his difcountenancing and lettin 
‘the dlachel of Portfmouth fee his being difp!eafed with her ma- 
nagement, with thofe of the rebel party who were for the bill 
of exclufion ; and nothing faved her from more marks of dif- 
pleafure, but the king’s having owned her fon fo publicly. Se 
that he doubts, whether her journey to Bourbon. was for health; 
or by order; but fhe managed affairs fo well, as to prevail 
with the king to propoie to the duke of York, to confent to 
fettle on her a rent-charge of five thoufand a year, for which 
he would give an equivalent out of fome fund ofthe hereditary 
revenue.. The duke anfwered, he was'ready to comply, and 
fign any paper the attorney-general fhogld. think neceflary ; ‘but 
though it could nct well be done, without his being at) Lon- 
don, in prefence of the judges, to make: it valid, as was ge- 
nerally believed. The duke’s anfwer was calculated to make 
his return necefflary to difpatch the affair, which was much de- 
fired by the duchefs of Portfmouth, who was greedy to haye it 
in her power to raife a hundred thoufand pounds, as foon as the 
rant fhould be paffed; without which defire of hers, it was not 
ikely, from her former behaviour to the duke, that fhe fhould 
prefs his return, | 


. .* This made the duke of York keep the affair to himfelf, 


which, by providence, none knew or had obferved, but himfelf; 
which was, that it was npt in his or any body’s power to do 
what was defired, but an aét of parliament. So little did thofe 
who put her on aking it, or even the king’s learned council, 
Know or remember the purport of the act. The duke kept if 
fecret from his truftieft friends, to get her credit and intereft to 
facilitate his return from an honourable. banifhment ; the had 
promifed, as well as Halifax and Mr. Seymour, who were fill. 
againft his return. By her influence the dake returned, em- 
barking at Leith in a yaucht. He came to Yarmouth and New- 
market in the beginning of March. Halifax and Seymour prefied 
his fpeedy return to Scotland, defiring the affair might be fettled 
there; but cculd not prevail.’ Hyde folicited his flay, on the 
pretence already mentioned? = : 
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bh ‘We have already prefented our readers with the author’s 
‘charagter of Charles Hl, fo far as it was known at, the refto- 


sation ; we fhall.now lay before them, his more complete de- 
Jineation of the fame fubject, which concludes the account of 


that monarch’s reign. , 


* In his perfon he was tall and well-made. His complexion | 
was dark; the ines of his face ftrong and harh, when fingly -: 
traced ; but when his features were comprehended in one view, — 
they appeared dignified, and even pleafing. In the motions of . 
his perfon he was eafy, graceful, and Grm., His conftitution 
was ftrong, and communicated an ative vigour to all his limbs, 
Though a lover of eafe of mind, he was fond of bodily ex- 
ercife. He rofe early, he walked much, he mixed with the. 
meaneft of his fabje&s, and joined in their converfation, with= 
out diminifhing his own dignity, or raifing their prefamption, 
He was acquainted with many perfons in the lower ftations of 
life. He captivated them with fprightly turns of humour, and 
with a kind of good-natured wit, which rendered them pleafed 
with themfelves. His guards only attended him upon public 
occafions. He took the air frequently, in company with 2 
fingle friend; and though crowds followed him, it was more 
from a wifh to attraét his notice, than from an idle curidfity. 
When evidence of defigns againft his life was daily exhibited 
before the courts of Jattice, e changed not his manner of ap- 
pearing in pablic. It was foon after the Rye-houfe plot was dif- 
covered, he is faid to Nave been fevere on his brother’s cha- 
racter, when he exhibited a ftriking feature of hisown. The 
duke returning from hunting with his guards, found the kin; 
one day in Hyde-park. He expreffed his furprife how his m 
jefty could venture ‘his perfon alone at fuch a perilous time. 
‘¢ James,” replied the king, ** take you care of yourfelf, and 
Fam fafe.. No ‘man in England will kill we to make you 
king.”’ | | , 

whee he was Oppofed with moft violence. in parliament, 
he continued the molt popular man in the kingdom. His good, 
breeding as a gentleman overcame the opinion conceived of :his 
faults as a king. His affability, his eafy.addrefs, his attention 
to the very prejudices of the people, rendered him tedepeanene 
of al] the arts of his enemies to inflame the vulgar. Their in- 
expreiiible affe€tion for his perfon, upon the difcovery of the 
intended aflaffination at the Rye-houfe, contributed mach more 
than the management of his party to lay the conftitution in 
ruins at his feet. He is faid, and with reafon, to have died op- 

ortunely for his country. Had his life extended to’ the nam- 
has of years which the, ftrength of his conftitution feemed to 
promife, the nation would have loft all memory of their Ji- 
berties in his popularity. Had he even fervived his . brother, 
England would have gradually dropt into that tranquil but hu- 


miliating defpotifm which now prevails over mof of the at 
Jaa T 4 
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of Europe, Had his fate placed Charles II. in thefe latter 
times, when influence fupplies the place of obvious power, 
when the crown has ceafed to be diftreffed through the channél 
of its neceflities, when the reprefentatives oe people, in 
ranting fupplies for the public fervice, provide for them- 
Selves, his want of ambition would have precluded the jealoufy, 
and his popular qualities fecured the utmoft admiration of his 
fubjeéts. His gallantry itfelf would be conftrued into fpirit, 
in an age where decency is only an improvement on vice.’ 


Mr. Macpherfon obferves, that king James, in his memoirs? 
complains, with apparent indignation, of the havock made by 
Jefferys and Kirk in the Weft; and that he even afcribes the 
feverity of thofe who affefted to be his ‘friends, to a formed 
defign of rendering his government odious to his fubjeés. 
This remark is fully authorifed ; and in juflice to that un- 
fortunate prince, we fhall extra& the paflage to which it 
refers. 

_ * The king queftioned the chief juftice, but he palliated his 
feverities, with the pretence of neceffary juftice; which the 
king knew not how to contradiét, fince he had the precaution, 
not only to fend four other judges, as his affitants, along with 
him, but Mr. Pollexfen likewife, in- quality of his folicitor ; 
who, being a known favourer of the Prefbyterian party, he 
hoped would moderate the chief jaftice’s heat. ‘This made the 
king acquiefce in what had been done, though it was of great 


_ diflervice to him at bottom. The cruelties of Kirk were ftill 


more inexcufable than the feyerities of Jefferyes. He cauf 
many to be hanged more out of a bloody difpofition, and to 
fatisfy his own brutal paffions,- than love of juftice or his mafter’s 
fervice. It is not improbable, but eyen then he had it in hig 
view to draw an odium on the king.’ 

We find the treachery of Sunderland to his royal mafter re~ 
lated in the memoirs of the year 1686. The pafflage probably 
ftands in the manufcript without any date affixed, and Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, we prefume, has therefore placed it among the papers 
with which the faé coincided in point of time. But there is q 
great impropriety in this arrangement, which tends to invalidate 
the accuracy, and even the fidelity of the memoirs. For what can 
be more inconfiftent with hiftorical perfpicuity, than the making 
James record the treachery of his minifter full two years before 
he eptertained the fmalleft fufpicion of his integrity? The 
reality of Sunderland’s falfehood, howeyer, is confirmed upon 
collateral evidence, and is as follows : 
_ * Sunderland, befides having a penfion from the prince of 
Orange, had one from the king of France, He was the moft 
mercenary man in the world ; veered with all winds.” 

The fubfequent extrag from the Hiftory places the intrigues 
of the prince of Orange in a light extremely unfavourable 
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to the reputed integrity of his condu@; and renders it dif- 


ficult to fay, whether the Englith minifter, or the ftadtholder 
of the United Provinces, was the moft accomplithed. dif; 


fembler. 


'¢ While the religious enthufiafm of Jamés was bufy in de® 
priving him of the affeétions of: his:fubje@s, the ambition .of 
the prince of Orange was forming fchemes for mounting his 
threne. He was even, in fome degree, the author of the mea- 
fares which had rendered his infatuated uncle unpopular. Sun- 
derland, who had all along advifed James, was in the pay of 
the prince of Orange, and promoted, with a firange kind of 
fidelity, his views, ‘To encourage the king in his enthufiafm 
for popery, was to furnith him with the certain: means of his 
own ruin; and the earl managed this weaknefs with fuch ad 
drefs, that his deluded mafter deemed himfelf in a te res 
condition, while the fceptre was réady to fall fram his 
To facilitate the intercourfe between the prince of Orange and 
Sunderland, Sidney, the uncle of the latter, was fent to the 
Hague. Skelton, the Englith refident, was fo certain of this 
fecret correfpondence, that he was afraid, for fear of a difco~ 
very, to write any thing to England againft the prince; facri- 
ficing thus his fidelity to James to his own motives of pra- 
dence, But though the affairs of England were ‘haftening to a 
crifis, they had notyet arrived at a point which could render 
certain the fuccefs of the prince. He, however, haftened 
with unabating zeal‘ his own defigns. While he encoura 
James in his moft imprudent and arbitrary fchemes, by the 
means of Sunderland, he kept Dyckfeldt in England to promote 
a revolt. ys 

* Bat the profpe&t of obtaining, through the folly of James, 
the Englifh throne. was not the fole defign which employed the 
thoughts of the prince of Orange. The jealoufy which he had 
ever entertained of the too great power of France, had been 
lately inflamed, by perfonal injuries, on the part of Lewis XIV: 
The territory from which his family derived their title had been 
feized by that monarch unjuftly; and it was flill retained by 
force. He was refolved to be revenged, if he could not ob- 
tain juftice. The famous league of Augfbourg, which took 
place in the year 1687, was projefted by his abilities, and care 
ried to a conclufion by his influence. This alliance united 
againft France all her enemies in the preceding war. But fill 
R league was deemed imperfe&, as long as England obferved 
a neutrality ; and though James was not infenfible of the ho- 
nour of his kingdom, it could fcarce be expefted that he would 
offend France, by abetting the views of the known rival of his 
power. Nor was the backwardnefs. of his uncle the only ob- 
ftacle which the prince had to furmount. Some members of the 
fiates of Holland, gained by France, or offended at his own’ 
asbigrary proceedings as ftadtholder, obftruéted his preparations 

..% . for 
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for war. He was.even fo fenfible of their jealoufy, that he en- 
deavoured to remove it by an ingenions,artifice. He ordered ia 
rumour to be {pread, that, in his weak flate of .body, he could 
not poffibly live two years, This ferved the double purpofe of 
his ambition. It prévented the oppofition of his enemies 
athome, by the hopes of his death; and contributed to lull 
James into that fecurity which foon after proved fatal to his 


power.’ 

When it is confirmed by imdubitable evidence, that the 
prince of Orange induftrioufly propagated the ridiculous fidtion 
refpeting the pretended impofture of the queen’s delivery, his 
infincerity muft appear in the moft. glaring light, from the 
following anecdote in the Memoirs. ‘ The prince of Orange 
fent Mr. Keppel to congratulate the king and queen; and 
prayed for the prince, who had like to have.died, for want of 
a wet nurfe to fuckle‘him.’ But in fa&, almoft every page 
of this part of the Hiftory contains new proof of the duplicity 
and artifice praétifed by the prince of Orange. Among other 
wftances the fubfequent is not the leaft con{picuous. 


_ © In foch a ftate of affairs, fays Mr.-Maepherfon, the prince 
of Orange behaved with his ufual prudence, in encouraging a 
tion fo favourable to his ambition, His plan was already fo 
extenfively laid, that nothing but the birth of a male heir to 
the crown of England could poffibly preclude him from an al- 
moft immediate poffefion of the throne. He had the addrefs to 
yender two thirds of the powers of Europe interefted in his fuc- 
cefs. The treaty.of Augthourg, formed to break the power of 
France, could not accomplith its obje& without the acceffion of 
England. The haufe of Auftria, in both its branches, preferred 
their political views to their geal for the Romifh faith ; and pro- 
oted the dethronement of James, as the only means to humble 
Lewis XIV. Odefcalchi, who, underthe name of Innocent XI. 
lied then the papal chair, was gained tothe meafures of the 
rince of Orange by other confiderations, as well as through 
bis fixed averfion to France. The prince fent his intimate friend, 
the prince of Vaudement, to Rome, to procure the aid of the 
pope. He explained to his holinefs, that the Catholic princes 
were in the wrong to expect any advantage to their faith from 
James, as his being a declared papift rendered his people averfe 
wo all his meafures. As for himfelf, fhould he have the good- 
fortune to mount the Eeglifh throne, he might take any ftep in 
favour of the Roman Catholics without jealopfy ; -and he pro- 
mifed to procure a toleration for the Papitts, thould the pope, 
the emperor, and the king of Spain, favour his attempt.. ‘This’ 
negociation produced the defired effect. Innocent contributed, 
wah the money of the church, to expel a Roman Catholic 

prince from his throne,’ Th 
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The Original Papers dated 1688, contain. feveral pofitive 
allegations of a confpiracy, formed to affaffinate king James, 
in which even the lord Churchill, afterwards duke of Marl- 
borough, is mentioned as a principal agent. This charge be- 
ing of fo extraordinary a nature, we fhall lay before our readers 
one of the authorities which fupport it, without entering into 
any remarks on the fubje&. | | te 


6 The fame account extra&ed by Mr. Malet fram another pocket- 
book, with Sir Phelim O’Neale’s confiffion of bis appending ap . 
old feal to a forged commiffion from Charles I. 

‘© Dr. Sheridan, the deprived bifhop of Kilmore, told me, 
(May 20th, 1711) that he was prefent at the execution of Sir 
Phelim O’Neale, in Ireland, for being the chief aétor in the 
Irith maflacre; and that colonel Hewfon coming toward the 
ladder, Sir Phelim made his public acknowledgments to him, 
in a grateful manner, for the civil treatment he. had met with, 
during the whole courfe of his imprifonment; and only withed, 
that his life had been taken from him in. a-more honourable 
manner. To this colonel Hewfon anfwered, that he might — 
fave his life, if he pleafed, only by declaring, at that prefent, 
to the people, that his firft taking arms was by virtue of a 
commifion, under the broad feal of king Charles I. But Sir 
Phelim replied, he would not fave his life by fo bafe a lie, by 
doing fo great an injury to that prince,—’Tis true, he faid, 
that he might the better perfuade the people to come unto him, 
he took off an old feal from an old deed, and clapt it to a com- 
miffion he had forged ; and, fo perfuaded the people that what 
he did was by the king’s authority. But he never really had 
any commifion from the king. ‘This the bifhop told me, he . 
heard him fay. The faid bihhop likewile affured me, that, be- 
ing well acquainted with the old earl of Peterburgh, and oftea 
with him, be fhewed him, at one of his vifits, Sir Geo 
Hewitt’s original confeffion, with his hand and feal to it (which 
was afterwards fent to king James in France). In the confeffion, 
the faid Sir George Hewit (who had been made a lord by ki 
William) begged pardon of God and king James, for his di 
loyalty and rebellion: and declared in it, that the night before 
king James went to Salifbury, the earl of Rochefter and lord 
Churchill (now duke of Marlborough), the bifhop of London,. 
(Stewart, alfo, who is now a general officer (as he remembers) 
and ‘himfelf, with others, met at Mr. Hatton Compton’s houfe,. 
in St. Alban’s-ftreet ; and there it was debated among them, 
how they fhould do the beft. fervice to the prince of Orange; 
and, at length, it was refolved, that the earl of -Rocheitér: 
fhould attend the king at Salitbury; but in order to betray all’ 
his councils to the prince of Orarge. And the lord Church 
fhould endeavour to feize king James’s perfon, and carry hith 
off to the prince. But if he could not do that, he thould piftol 
him, or fab him, when he was in the coach with him. This 
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the bifhop has protefted to me (more than once or twice) he faw _ 
written in the confeffion of Sir George Hewitt.’ 


As we are now advanced to the end of the reign of James I, 
we fhall here infert Mr. Macpherfon’s character of that prince, 


* In many refpedts, it muft be owned that he was a virtuous 
man, as well as a good monarch He was-frugal of the public 
money. He encowraged. commerce with great attention. He 
applied himfelf to naval affairs with fuccefs. He fupported the 
fleet, as the ‘glory and proteflion of England. He was alfo 
zealous for the honour of his country. He was capable of 
fupporting its interefls with a degree of dignity in the {cale of 
Europe. In his private life he was almoft irreproachable. He 
was an indulgent parent, a tender hufband, a generous and 
fteady friend. In his deportment he was affable, though ftately. 
He befiowed favours with peculiar Penne He prevented fol: 
citation by the fudderinefs of his difpofal of places. Though 
fcarce any prince was ever fo eet deferted, few ever had 
fo many private friends. Thofe who injured him the moft were 
the firit to implore his forgivenefs ; and even after they had 
raifed another prince to his throne, they refpe€ted his perfon, 
and were anxious for his fafety. TTo thefe virtues he added a 
fteadinefs of counfels, a perfeverance in his plans, and courage 
in his esterprifes. He was honourable and fair in all his deal- 
ings. He was unjuft to men in their principles, but never 
with regard to their property. Though few monarchs ever 
offended a people more, he yielded to none in his love of his 
fabjefis. He even affirmed, that he quitted England to pre- 
vent the horrors of a civil war, as much as from fear of a re- 
ftraint upon his perfon from the prince of Orange. His great 
virtue was a {trict adherence to facts and truth in all he wrote 
and faid, though fome parts of his condgé& had rendered 
his fincerity in his political profeffions fufpeéted by his enemies,» 


It appears from the Original Papers, that , nctwithftanding 
the almoft general deteQion of king James’s fubje@s, at the 
_ atrival of the prince of Orange, a defign was formed of re- 

fioring him, in the year 1691; and that, too, by fome of 
thofe perfons’ who had been foremoft in promoting the 
revolution. The account of this tranfaélion being more 
concifely related in the Hiftory, we fhall extra& it from 
thence. 

‘ The earl of Marlborough and the lord Godolphin were 
among the firit who offered their fervices for the reftoration of 
a 7? whom they contributed to expel from his kingdom. 
‘The late king doubted their profeffions of affeétion for his per- 
fon ; but he afcribed their condué to their prudence. ‘“* The 
repentance of Churchill,’’ fays James himfelf, ‘* affumed the 


appearance of' fincerity.” He gave, without «hefitation, an 
ace 
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account of all the forces, preparations, and defigns of the Eng» 
lith government. He laid open the fecret councils of the prince. 
of Orange; and his report concurring with undoubted intel- 
ligence received from other quarters, the king was induced to 
believe that he was fincere. He carried daily inteHligence of all 
incidents in-the fecretary’s office to the Jacobites, by whick 
they avoided many inconveniencies and troubles. He defired 
inftruGions, without being admitted into the king’s fecrets; 
owning, that his former conduct ought juftly to debar him 
from all confidence. He doubted not, he faid, but he could 
bring over many great men tothe king’s partv. He defired co 
know whether he-fhould gain the earl. of Danby, or join with 
the party who were contriving bis ruin. He offered to bri 
over the troops in Flanders. But he rather propofed to a& im | 
concert with thofe who were, the next. fefhon, to endeavour to 
expel all foreigners from the kingdom. He advifed the king 
not to invade the kingdom with a great force, That a French 
power was too terrifying to the people. That twenty thoufand: 
men were fufficient to place him again on the throne.” 

‘*¢ Churchill defired the king,” continues James, ** to enjoia 
the lord Godolphin not to lay down his place in the treafury, 
as he muft be made ferviceable in that pot. He faid, for him- 
felf, it would be impoflible for him to enjoy any péace of mind, © 
till he had made an atonement for his crimes, by endeavour-'- 
ing, though at the usmoft peril of his life, to reftore his ins ” 
jured prince and beloved mufter. His comportment, the © 
whole, feemed candid, and his penitence fincere. e con- 
firmed, by letters to James, the affurances which he made ta - 
perfon to his friends, He affured the king, that, upon theleaf-~ 
command, he would abandon wife, children, and. country, to - 
regain and preferve his elteem. But he declined to bring over . 
the troops in Flanders. The king fent him a lettér, on the 
twentieth of April, 1691. He wrote to him in the mof 
natured manner in the world, ‘The queen inferted a few words, 
with her own hand, teftifying, that fhe was perfeét!y recon- - 
ciled to Churchill.. Godolphin was ordered to. keep his em- 
ployment to be more ferviceable, That lord had forgot his . 
former fcruples, about betraying his tru. The lord Dartmouth. . 
prepofed to come over, in perfon, provided he could have the 
command of a fquadron of French men of war. But the court 
of Verfailles would not truft their fhips in his hands. Befides,.. 
he was foon after fent to the Tower.” ) 

« The earl of Marlborough, as a proof of his own Gncerity,. 
indaced the princefs of Denmark to enter, with great zeal, into — 
the views of her father. A letter, which fhe wrote, foon after . 
this period, to that prince, bears all the marks. of compunttion 
and atfeéction.’ i ae 

If we confider the extreme unpopularity of king Williem’s. . 
conduat, which is related in the following pafl>~e of this Hif= 
tory, upon the authority both of manui~ ,ts and printed 
works, we cannot be furprifed at the neral difcontent 
which 
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290° ——- Macpherfon’s Hifory of Great Britain, ._, 
which at that time prevailed, even aniong the warmeit abét. 
tors of that prince’s fucceffion to the Britifh crown. 


_ © In clogging the meafures of government, the difcontented 
among the two parties ftood upon ar grounds. They 
railed againft continental connexions. They argued for exert-, 
ing the force of the nation at fea. They took advantage of 
the impolitic preference given by the king to his own coun- 

men, the Dutch. They added their force to the general 
difguf which his forbidding manner had fpread among the | 
Englith officers and nobility. Though William could have 
been no ftranger to thefe difcontents, he took little pains to 
gain the efteem of the nation. He fhut himfelf up all day. His 
clofet was almoft inaccefible. The few whom he received to 
an audience were more difgufted at his habitual filence, than if 
they had been denied admiffion to his prefence. When he dined 
in public with his Dutch officers and favourites, his Englifh 
{pbje&ts were excluded from his table. The firit nobility ftood. 
behind him unnoticed, or retired in filence and difguft. He 
entered, in a manner unfuitable to his dignity, into the quar- 
rels between the royal fifters.. He treated the earl of Marl- 
borough, who had deferved much at his hands, with coldnefs 
and contempt; becaufe that nobleman and his lady were in high 
favour with the princefs of Denmark. The king, however; 
ought not tobe altogether blamed for a condué&t which feemed 
impolitic. The Whigs, who had raifed him to the throne, - 
foured his temper by their rudenefs and prefumption : and he 
fufpected, that the Tories were ready to make ufe of his favours 
againft his authority.’ 


The Original Papers about this period contain a variety of 
inftru€tions, from the abdicated king to his friends in Britain; 
refpeGting the means of reftoring him to the throne. How 
much this event was defired, appears from the following paf- 
fage in thofe hiftorical materials, 


¢ The eat! of Sunderland writes to his majefty, that a defcent 
is the Oniy means to finifh the misfortunes of the king and thofe 
of the nation ; and that if his majefty comes now with an army, 
he cannot fail to carfy his point. ‘* He does not enter into 
articulars, becaufé he fears that his majefty does not confide 
ufficiently in his advice. But when he is affured that the king 
is fatisfied with his fidelity, he promifes to fend good intelligence, 
and to contribute as much as he can to his majefty’s fervice,” 
<¢ The earl of Arran affyres his majefty of the fincerity of . 
lord Sunderland, and that he may be of great fervice; and he 
alfo advifes his majefty to go to England, with an army of 30,006. , 
men, with which his majefty cannot fail to fuceeed, providing 
he'comes immediately, to take advantage of the difpofition bs | 
the people, of their contempt for the prince of Orange, and 
of’ their difcontent, on account of the taxes with which they are 
loaded. The circumftances are the mof favourable that can he 
r 
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for: facilitating the , as well-as the betes of his majefty’® 
troops ; fince the fleet fails to the Streights, thé'greateft part of 
the troops go to Flanders, andthe money which the paflianient® 
gives the prince of Orange will not beraifed’in time to’ put hint’ 
in a condition to make any oppofition: | ot aw 

<¢ Lord Churchill advifes his«najefty to:come, and gives hint’ 
affurances of his own fervices, andvof the fervices of all thofe y 
are of his party; which is very confiderable *.” 

‘ Mr. Cholemondly affures his majefty, that the ‘ people® of 
England are very: much difpofed to receive him, and’ conjures® 
him to take advantage of the conjan&ure,’ 

At atime when the unfortunate James was exerting all his’ 
intereft on thecontinent, to bé reinftated on the throne’ of 
thefe kingdoms, the account of the firft audience’ which his 
ambaffador, the’ earl of Perth, had of the pope, whofe affift- 
ance hé' had been fent to folicir, affords a pifurefque de- 
fcription of the political’ infignificancy of the Roman pontiff. . 
It is contained in’ the following lettet, dared at Rome 7th of" 
June, 1695. 

‘© Tfaid all I could think of before him [pope], that could 
mave him tohave a true fenfe of the ftate of the king’s fuffer- 
ings; demonftrating, that no earthly power coald have hurt the _ 
king, fave by the concurrence-of ‘catholic princes, and not they 
neither,’ if the king’had' been of the religion of ‘his dominions. 
This:he feemed firmly to believe, and called the king‘a faint. 
This being fo, then, I faid, that all ‘that his” holinefs could do 
for him was but too little: that there was now im Rome a great » 
talking of peace, and upon fuch terms, as’ if confented to, or 
even permitted, would be a ftain upon his holinefs’s reputation, 
and a refleGtion upon the apoftclique chair. He faid it was . 
true. But what cah we do? | have done and will do, what, 
hamanly fpeaking, is pofible: but catholic princes will nog 
hearken to me; they have loft the refpect that ufed'to be paid 
to popes: religion is gone, and a wicked policy fet up'in its “ 

lace, Bat, I faid, that‘he could ftill prevent a peace with the 
Ling’s exclufion in it. God knows, he faid, to reftore’ the’ ’ 
king, 1 would-give my blood; bat! Chriftians have loft all’ re+ 
fpect, even to us; tous! faid he. But can itibe believed; cons 
tinued his holinefs, that I fhould ever confent- to any: peace;: 
that excludes that good king from his juft right,),.God forbid! » 
God forbid ! But what will become of all this ?. The prince of 
Orange is mafter: he'is arbiter of Europe. The Europeans , 
and king of Spain are flaves, and worfe than fubjects to ‘him. 
They neither will nor‘ dare venture to difpleafé him; and here’ * 
he fttuck*twice with his‘ hand upon the table, and fighed. If ~ 
God; (faid' hey,’ by forte ftroke- of ‘omnipotency, ‘do it not, we 
are:andone. I preffed*him''to ‘reflet, that” this’was treally''g © 
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war of religion. He faid, that they were blind who did not © 
fee that. of all, | laid before him the pitiful cafe of the 
poor catholics, who, having followed their mafter, were now 
reduced to extreme mifery. God help them! faid he; but 
what can I do? If [ fhould do any thing, I am cryed out 
upon, as favouring France, who are pufhing to be matters of 

. However, he faid, he was convinced, that all I faid was 
moft reafonable, and that he would think upon it. In the mean 
time, I am very confident he will never confent, or even wink 
at any peace, by which his majefty may fuffer in his juft rights $ 
and this is one great point ; and for the money part of it. I hope, 
with him, we may obtain fomewhat. Meaowhile, I fancy no- 
body has {poke direétly to his holinefs of any trace.” 

We fhall here fufpend the examination of thefe works; 
the general charaéter of which it would be improper to deli- 
neate until we have furveyed the whole. So far as we have pro- 
ceeded in our review, we find that the moft material documents 
which the Original Papers contain, relate to the intrigues into 
which the prince of Orange had entered for obtaining the crown 
of thefe kingdoms; and to the defign of reftoring the unfortu- 
nate James by thofe perfons who were the principal inftruments 
in effeAling the revolution. From the evidence furnifhed, refpect- 
ing thefe tranfadiions, it is certain, that, at the period to which 
we have brought down our enquiry, king William was tottering 
wpon his throne. ‘ Nor can this be afcribed to the inconftancy 
of his former adherents, fo much as to the unpopularity of his 
own impolitic, and even unjuftifiable condu&. To prove to what 
degree he was at this time hated, by almoft the whole Eng- 
lifi nation, no ftronger proof can be adduced, than that they 
could form the refolution of expelling him, in favour of a 
‘prince under whofe reign they had already experienced the moft 
alarming violations of the religious and civil liberties. of the 
kingdom. It is remarkable in the fortune of William, that 
he appears to have derived ftability to his government, from 
the lofs of that fupport which had chiefly contributed to his 
elevation. His title to the fucceffion being weakened by the 
‘ death of the queen, it became neceflary for him fo affe& po= 
pularity; to artain which, however, he was far from being 
happily qualified, either by his natural endowments, or that 
fullen and referved policy, which perhaps he had im part ac~ 
quired from along habit of diffimulation, Had the fate of 
Mary happened to William at this time, we are fufficiently 
authorifed to affirm, upon the teftimony of the papers in this 
colleétion, that he would have died not only unlamented, bu€é 
with a charagter extremely unfavourable, and different from 
that which he has obtained, from the partiality or ignorance 


of hiftorians. 


[ Yo be continued. ] 
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ni. The Speaker: or, Mifcellancous Pisces, Jelefied jean tbe vhs 


 Englith Writers, and difpofed' under proper Heads, with a Views 

. to Sacilisate the Improvement of Youth in:Redding and Speakvng. 
To which is prefixed an Effay on Elocution, By William En- 
field, LL. D.. Se 55. unbouid.: Johnfon. 


puis work was undertaken priticipally with the defign of 
affifting the ftudénts of the dcademy at Warrington, in. 
acquiring 4 1 ult and graceful elocution: It confifts of an ef- 
fay on this fabje&, and a large colledion' of mifcellanedus 
pieces, feleéted from the belt Englith writers, and difpoled 
under proper heads, with a view to facilitate the improvement 
of youth in reading and fpeaking. 

In the Bffay the author lays before his readers, in a plain 
didattic form, fuch rules refpeéting elocution, as appear belt 
adapted to form a correé& and graceful {peaker. 

His firft rule ix this: ‘ Let your articulation bé diftin® and 
deliberate.’ 

In his illuftration of this rule, he fays: * Some cannot pro- 
nounce the letter /; and others the fimple founds, 7, s, #4, 


jo; others generally omit the afpirate 4. Thefe faults may 


be corrected, by reading fentences fo contrived, as often to re- 


peat the faulty founds; and by guarding againft them in fa- - 


miliar'converfation. Other defects in articulation regard the 
complex founds, and confift in a confufed’ anid cluttering pro- 
nunciation of words, The moft effetual methods of conquer- 
ing this habit are, to read aloud’ paffages chofen for the pur- 
pofe (fuch, for inftancé, as abound with long and unufual 
words, or in which many fliort fyllables come together) and 
to read, at certain fated times, much flower than the fenfé 
and juft fpeaking would require.’ 

- ‘Phe acquifition of a diftiné articulation is @ cirturhftance 
of infinite conféquence in reading and fpeaking. But out 
author has confideted this poitit too fuperficially. His. di- 
fections' do not ftrike at the foot of a vitious enunciation. 
The young fpeaker fliould be carefully inftru@ed, as’ lord 
Chefterfield very properly directs, “ to open. his teeth,” and 
fpeak, as it were, ore'retune,- Milton, in his Letter on Edu- 
cation, obferves, that «« We Engliffiment Being far northerly; 
do not open ofr mouths in. the cold , wide emough; to. grace a 
fouthern tongue; bpt are oblérved by ali other nations torfpeak 
exceedingly clofe and inward.” 

If this obfervation were duly régérded; if children’ were 
thus inftru@ed to articulate every word and every fyllable 
clearly, .diftindétly,) andl fully, .before they are’ permitted to aim 
at any thing higher, they would foon acquire‘a’Clear, perfea, 
- You, XXXIX. Mpril, 1775. U and 
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and graceful enunciation, At leaft, we are convinced, tha 
a mumbling, lifping, muttering way of {peaking is inevitably’ 
contragéted by attempting to read upon any other principle. 

Our author’s fecond rule is, ‘ Let your pronunciation be 
bold and forcible. 

‘ In order to acquire a forcible manner of pronouncing 
your words, inure yourfelf, fays he, while reading, to draw 
in as much air as your lungs can contain with eafe, and expel 
it with vehemence, in uttering thofe founds which require an 
emphatical pronunciation. Read aloud jn the open air, and 
with all the exertion you can command,’ i 

The whole art of reading depends on the proper manage- 
ment of the breath ; but we cannot agree with our author, 
when he fays, * expel it with vehemence, and with all the 
exertion you can command. We fhould rather fay: ufe your 
breath with ceconomy. Accuftom yourfelf to breathe freely: 
and imperceptibly at the proper ftops.. Pronounce your words 
fully, with fpirit and vivacity; but not with violence, and, 
clamor. Prefer a calm and gentle delivery; that you may 
more eafily preferve. the command of your voice, and pro- 
hounce the laft words in the fentence with due force and energy. 
Whenever your breath begins to be exhaufted, and it will 
foon be exhaufted, if expelled with vehemence, you will in- 
evitably fink into a broken, faint, and languid tone: the 
very circumftance, in which confilts the difference between 
the lamentable cadence of a bad reader, and the energy, with 
which a man of fenfe naturally exprefles his perceptions, emo- 
tions, and paffions, in common difcourfe. 

Above all things therefore, let the young fpeaker guard 
againft a violent exertion of the voice. Quintilian complains, 
that fome of the orators of his time exerted themfelves fo fu- 
rioufly, that they rather de/lowed than fpoke. ‘ Clamant ubique 
et emugiunt, multo difcurfu, anhelitu, jaGatione, geftu, motu 
capitis furentes, Illi hanc vim appellant, quz eft potius vio- 
lentia *.’ Cicero, in allufion to this vehement exertion of the 
voice, fays, ‘latrant quidam oratores, non.loquuntur +.’ Ho- 
mer’s defcription of the oratory of Ulyfles gives us a com- 
plete idea of that mild and gracefui enunciation, which every 
petfon fhould endeavour to acquire. 


But, when he fpeaks, what elocutioh flows ! 
Soft as the fleeces of defcending fnows, 
The copious accents fall with eafy art ; 
Melting they fall, and-fink into the heart f. 


_— ™~ 


_ ® De Inftit. Orat, lib. ii- cap. 22... De Claris Orat. § 58. 
t Iliad ili, 283. . f 
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Rule Hf. * Acquire a compafs and variety io the height of 
your- voice.’—-* The monotony fo much complained of in 
public fpeakers is chiefly owing to the eee of this rule? — 

Rule IV. ¢ Pronounce your words wit propriety and ele- 
gance. It is not eafy to fix upon any ftandard, by which the 
propriety of .pronunciation is to be determined, ..Cuftom is a 
phantom, which appears under different forms in the fenate,. 
in the pulpit, at the bar, and in every company in the me- 
tropolis. But this matter we hope will foon be brought to 
fome degree of perfection. We have already two Pronouncing | 
Di@ionaries, Kenrick’s and Walker’s; and we are cha 
another by Mr. Sheridan. 

Rule V. ‘ Pronounce every word confifting of more than 
one fyllable with its proper accent.?—Some have laid it 
down as arule, that the accent fhould be caft as far back- 
wards as poffible. But we entirely agree with our author, 
that this rule has no foundation in the conitrugtion of the 
Englith language, or in the laws of harmony. | In accenting 
words, the general cuftom and a good ear are the beft guides. 
Upon the principle of harmony we fhould rather fay, refrac! ory, 
than re/’raGory, acad’emy, than ac/ademy ; as the latter is harfh 
and unmufical. 

Rule VI. ‘In every fentence diftinguith the more fignificant 
words by a natural, forcible, and varied emphafis,’ 

Our author has made fome judicious remarks on this rule. 
* The moft common faults, refpecting emphafis, are, laying 
fo ftrong an emphafis on one word, as to leave no power of 
giying a particular force to other words, which, though not 
equally, are in certain degree emphatical; and placing the 
\ greateft ftrefs on conjunétive particles, and other words of fe- 
condary importance. Thefe faults are ftrongly charadterifed 
in Churchill’s cenfure of Moffop, 


With ftudied improprieties of fpeech 

He foars beyond the hackney critic’s reach, 

To epithets allots emphatic ftate s 

Whilft principals, ungrac’d, like lacquies wait 5 
In ways firft trodden by himfelf excels, 

And ftands alone in undeclinables; 
Conjunétioa, prepofition, adverb, join 

To ttamp new vigour on the nervons line : 

In monofyllables his thunders roll, 

He, fhe, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the foul.’ 


Rule VII, ‘ Acquire a juft variety of paufe and cadence.’— 
One of the worft faults a fpeaker can be guilty of is, to make 
no other paufes, than what he finds ‘barely neceflary for 
beeathing. Our author not improperly compares fuch a 

Uz fpeaker . 
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fpeaker to an alaram-bell, which when once fet a going, clat~ 
‘ters’on till the weight that moves it is run down, 
‘ In reading, ashe rightly obferves, it is very allowable for 
the fake of pointing out the fenfe~more ftrongly, preparing 
the audience for what is to follow, or enabling the fpeaker to 
alter the tone or height of the voice, fometimes to make a very 
‘confiderable paufe, where the granimatical conftru&ion re- ' 
quires none at all. In doing this, however, it is neceffary 
that in the word immediately preceding the paufe, the voice 
be kept up im fach a manner as to intimate to the hearer 
that the fenfe is not compleated. Mr. Garrick, the firft of 
fpeakers, often obferves this rule with great faccefs. 
—* Before a fail paufe it has been cuftomary in reading to 
drop the voice in a uniform manner ; and this has been called 
the cadence. But furely nothing can be more deftructive of alf 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and heights 
at the clofe of a fentence ought to be infinitely diverfified, 
according to the general nature of the difcourfe, and the par- Z 
ticular conftruétion and meaning of the fentenee. In plain 
narrative, and efpecially in argumentation, the lealt attention 
to the manner in which we relate a ftory, ‘or fupport an argu+ 
ment in converfation will fhow, that it is more frequently pro- 
per to raife the voice than to fa/f it at the end of a fentence. 
Interrogatives, where the fpeaker feems to expec an anfwer, 
fhould almoft always be elevated at the clofe, witha peculiar 
tone, to indicate that a queftion is afked. Some fentences 
are fo conftru€ted, that the laft word requires a-ftronger em- 
phafis than any of the preceding; while others admit of being 
clofed with a foft and gentle found.’ | 
Rule VIH. * Accompany the emotions and paffions, which 
your words exprefs, by correfpondent tones: looks, and geftures.” 
‘Thefe are the rules, which Dr. Enfield has explained and #- 
luftrated in his Effay on Elocution. Moft of them are un- | 
queftionably juft; and fome of them new. But there are many 
things, relative to the principles of a graceful elocution, 
which aré left for the obfervation of foture writers. 
The principal part of this volume confifts of narrative, di- 
dactic, argumentative, defériptive, pathetic pieces, feleé& fen- 
tences, dialogues, orations, &c. in profe and verfe, colle&ed 
from the claffics, from the works of Shakefpeare, Addifon,,. 
Pope, Thomfon, Young, Milton, Gray, Mafon, Sterne, 
Melmoth, Johnfon, Chefterfield, and a great number of other 
“eminent writtrs, This work may therefore be confidered ax 
“one of the moft elegant mifcellanies in the Englith language. 
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IV. Libshal Opinions, apex Animale, Mn, and Premidences, Me 
eubich are introduced, Anecdotes of a Gentleman.. By Courtney 
Melmoth, 2 wels. Sve. 5s, fewed. Robinfons Sa? 


UB: Metmoth has formerly appeared in our Review, as the 

“ author of fome poetical produdtions, and in the work 
now. under. confideration,. he, maintains the .charafteriftic .#- 
vacity of a votary of the Mufes. © By the aid.of fanciful inn 
ventions be has rendered the animal kingdom fubfervient to 
moral entertainment, and amidft a piéerefque defcription of 
fcenes, laid before us a lively reprefentation of feveral cha- 
facters. We with, however, that he had preferved, through 
the whole of his narrative, the fame uniformity of defign, 
which he has fupported in the character of ‘his hero; for in 
his excurfions into the field of philofophy, though he often 
treads in unbeaten paths, he rather wanders devioufly, i 
feacch of objects that may gratify the imagination, than of 
fuch as inform the. underflanding.. _The defultory mode of 
writing, and the quick tranfitions he ules, though, we donht 
not, agreeable to the reader, by exciting. furprize, will not 
admit of being related ia a continued- detail, and we muft 
therefore content ourfelves with giving a general idea of the 
work. 

In thefe volumes the author is fuppofed to addrefs himfelf 
to a lady, and after fome- iatredufory remarks, he prefents 
her with a fketch of an animal fociety ;, with part of. which, 
as being of an uncommon caft, we fhall’ alf prefent our 
readers. | | 


‘ I have, as your Jadyfhip will remember, already declared 
myfelf the friend of all che inhabitants which wing the air, ar 
crawl upon the earth; and, although I have the tendereft at+ 
tachment te my own fpecies, and glory in the name of mag 
and chriftian, yet—if in my teavels through the world, I hap- 
pen. (a3. is fometimes the cafe) to mest in the brute, the infest, 
or reptile, thofe. endearing qualities, which I look for among& 
meo, io vain, I hefisate net. to ftrike a bargain on the fpot- 
form a ftri@ alliance with the more rational animal, and only 
lament that it is poflible-for thefe who have dominion over the 
qrenen to be oytdone-by beings of an inferior order in the feale 
of life. a, sik. ugfti 

‘ Having faid thus much, your Jadyfhip will net wonder if, 
in this letter, 1 fhowld fay fomething in defence of thofe gentle 
domeftics which accompany us ip our retirements. But of 
creatures that are accommodated with four. feet, 1 am 
enamoured of lap-dogs—yet, I admire almoft every fort of 
aumb companions, amongtt which I haye now lived with little 
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of other fociety for five years. Will your ladyfhip pleafe. to hear 
adefcription of my family. “~~ ° . 

* Suppofe me, madam, at my own hoofe, (if I prefume not 
in calling that'a houfe, which confifis- of a fingle ftory)—be it 
then in my.cottage (for that is the term which humility would 

‘ive it); you behold me fitting before a frugal fire, with my 
Fretle partakers of the blaze around me—that cat, which fits 
fage and thinking on the edge of the form, is not more re- 
markable for her beauty of perfon, than for the uncommon ac- 
complifhments of ‘her mind. I fay mind, becaufe I am_per- 
fuaded, and out of doubt as to that particular—the trick-trying 
kitten, which is bufied in chafing her fhadow round the room, 
jnherits all the genius of her mother—but has a {mall {pice of 
the coguette in her temper; yet this is. fo common to pretty 
young females, and fo naturally wears off when they arrive at 
the gravity of cat-hood, befides it being graceful in kitten- 
hood, that it were a needlefs feverity to check it: the activity 
and fun of the creature, as fhe fkips fidelong in wanton atti- 
tudes and antics, is now and then fo pleafantly burlefque, that 
the inflexible mufcles of yon old wretch of a pointer ftretched 
in flumber along the hearth, almoft relax into a grin, and fome- 
times the veteran is fo infpired by the mimickry of little pafs, 
that he raifes his paw—gives her a pat of encouragement, and 
difcovers all the playfulnefs of a pappy.—There is in this place 
fo fair an opportunity of trying my {kill as a writer, that I can- 
not refift making 


A COMPARISON. 


‘ Did you never take notice, madam, of two people of dif- 
ferent ages fuddenly attraéted to each other by the fympathy of 
ideas. Nothing but the power of pleafant thoughts can effect 
an affociation—the old man fits a fon g time fmothered up, in 
the mift of hisown melancholy—he hangs his head upon his 
‘ breaft, fixes his eyes-over the fire, and feems to be employed 
an fome profound fpeculation: the fatigue, however, of think- 
ing, proves too laborious, and he is at length rocked to fleep, 
in the cradle of his reflections, ‘Inthé meaa time, his favourite 
boy is left to cater for himfelf. The eye-of’a child converts 
every trifle into an object of entertainment, and every pretty 
wnimportance is efteemed, a joyful acquifition. The father, 
after the refrefhments of his nap (that nepenthe of age) awakes 
—the ftripling is acting the kitten on the floor, and mgenioufly 
exerts a thoufand little efforts, to vary its amufement. Age 
furveys the picture, and recalls ideas which bring to mind the 
moments when he was himfelf the happy harlequin of the car- 

t-—a tear drops involuntarily, which is fucceeded by a {mile, 
At length the diftance of ages is forgotten; the veteran is caught 
in the charm of chearful retrofpeGtion, forgets awhile the decre- 
pitude of the laft tage, and mixes in the whimfical and puerile 
gratifications of the firft, «ae - 
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‘* You fee, madam, here were’ too many flowers to remain 
mocropt. It would have been unpardonable for a young writer 

to let them wither—and fd 


‘© Wafte their fweetnefs on the defart air.” 
© Ihave made up my nofegay—and am now ready to return 
with your ladyfhip to *, | 
" .MYORAMILY, 


‘ Scampering up that fhelf, {ports an animal of peculiar plea- 
fantry. Itis Trimbruh, my {quirrel, madam—a very ingenious, 
(prightly, and whimfical fellow—the maca-‘oni of animals, fu 
as mifchievous—full‘as coxcomic, and a great deal more witty 
than many a fine gentleman, whofe advantages have been greater. 
His many entertaining conceits, and the laughable manner in 
which he fometimes amufes himfelf, have acquired him the name 
of the Humoarift 

‘ Apes, monkies, pies, and parrots, I have none. They 
were fo afluming, and fo faucy afet of domettics, and fo arrogantly 
tyrannized over the pacific and meek-minded part of my fa- 
mily, that I e’en difcarded them from the fociety. They now 
refide with characters, for whom they are very proper com- 
panions, My apes are in the poffeffion of ‘certain Mimics, 
which caricature the:excellence and talents of others, becaufe 
they have neither talents or excellence of their own—and it is 
expected that the eldeft male ape will make his firft pauiis ap- 
pearance next winter,’in the character of a moderr: Lecturer— 
to which will be added, a farce of burlefque imitations. My 
monkies I have prefented to a beau, and they are fuppofed to 
furnith him with hints, which enable him to lead’ the fafhion— 
fo that your Jadythip perceives the bon ton are not a little in- 
debted even to the excommunicated part of my family—as 10 
my parrots, pies, and birds of fpeech, they are all the property 
of an unmarried maiden gentlewoman, who is fo extremely ce-__ 
lebrated for volubility of converfation, and {6 unfatigued acon. 
tinuer, that nothing humag could ever come in for a word; and 
yet fhe loves to hear -nonfenfe, as well as talk it. 1 am told by 
a friend, that my dumb orators are—almoft—a_ match for her, 
Moft it not bea charming concord of foynds, when every in- 
ftrament is in tune ?—I was once at the concert myfelf—and the 
confafion of tongues muft have been order and intelligence to 
it. Poll {creamed —mag chattered—the monkies fqueaked, and 
the lady (with a note above them all) laboured hard for that 
chatter of her fex, the laf word. They day of their departure 
was celebrated by my creatures, as a Jubilee—my ‘cats purred— 
my dogs gamboled—my fquirrel danced a new cotilion on the 
occafion, and my birds (which yoy hear, are no bad muficians) 
whiitled a frefh overture,’ sy | 

We are next entertained with a curious and fantaftic ac- 
count of ag owl, a dog, and a robin-red-breaft, concluding 
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with the elegy of a nightingale; of which the following are @ 
few ftanzas. ote ‘ 


]. * For Elufino loft, —renew the ftrain, 
Pour the fad note mpon the ev’ning gale; 
And as the length’ning fhades ufurp the plain, 
‘The filent moon fhall liften to the tale. _ aot 
Il, ¢ Sore was the time—ill fated was the hour, . i 
The thicket fhook with many an omen dire! 
When from the topmoft twig of yonder bower, 
I faw my hufband—tremble and expire. 
TH. * *T was when the peafant fought bis twilight ref, 
Beneath the brow of yonder breezy hill ; 


’Twas when the plumy nation fought the neff, 
And all, but fechas Jov’d the night, were full, 
1Y. ¢ That—as I fat with all a Jover’s pier 
(As was my cuftom when the fun withdrew) 
Dear Elafino, fudden left my fide, . 
And the curs’d form of man appear’d in view. 
V. « For{port, the tube be leyell'd at our head, 
And, cyrions to behold more near my race, 
Low in the copfe the astful robber laid 
Explor’d our haunt, and thunder’d at the place. 
VI. Ingrateful wretch — he was our fhepherd’s fona— 
The harmlefs, good old tenant of yon cot !— 
That fhepherd would mot fuch a deed have done !—y 
*T was love to.him that fix’d us to this {pot. 
Vil. ‘ Oft’ as at eve his homeward fteps he bent, 
When the laborious tafk of day was o’er, 
Our mellowed warbling footh’d him as he went, 
: Till the charm’d hind---forgot that he was poor, 
vile ‘ Ah---could not this, thy gratitude in{pire? 
Could not our gentle vifitations pleafe? 
Could not the blamelefs leffons of thy fire 
Reftrain thy barb’rous hand, from crimes like thefe 2?” 


A fucceffion of epifodes, in a ftyle of novelty, leads us af 
length to the Legend of Benignus, which is the principal fub- 
ject of the work. The ftory of this perfonage, whom va- 
Tious difafters have driven into retirement, is related by him- 
felf. He is reprefented to be a youth of an ingenuous and 
virtuous difpofition, who, from an early age, governed his 
condu& by the invariable principle, that ‘ To be good is to 
be happy.’ The fcene in which he is firft introduced is at 
fchool,. where his hiftory is enlivened with entertaining inci- 
dents. From {chool, the young hero enters upon the theatre 
of the world, where the natural generofity of ‘his difpofition, 
improved by the benevolent fentiments of philofophy, involve 
him in a feries of perplexity and difirefS, amidft which he is 
feequently placed in fuch ludicrous fituations, that while he 
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attraéts Compaffion, he at the fame time excites fifibitity, 
Soon after, he fets off from the coumry for London, in a” 


ftage-coach ; from the narrative of his journey we fhall’ 
prefent our readers with an extrac. 


‘ Our fociety confifted of three perfons belides myfelf, ond 
all were men; one was dreffed ina fuit of plain light brown 
with buttons of the fame—the brims of his hat were of ims: 
menfe circumference, and there was a primitive nicety in the 
tie of his neck-cloth that fpoke his character.—Amnother had a 
fuit of black, fomewhat Faded ; and the thisd, who was ha- 
bited in a coat of fouk- colour, with waiftcoat. and breeches of 
black velvet, had the airof afhop about him fo palpable, that 
I could almoft have fworn to his trade at the fr glance. 
When the heart is happy and fatisfied, the tongue is generally 
voluble and communicative. About the third.dith we became 
fociable, znd at the entrance of the fecond plate of toat, we 
knew of what we were each in purfuit of. .The mae in blade 
indeed was extremely referyed, faid little, and. fipped his ‘tea,’ 
or rather played with his tea-fpoon, as if he thought fociety an 
interruption. —The gentleman i in brown was of the number -of 
people called quakers, travelling ypwards, to attend a dolema 
meeting of fee upon the marriage of a preacher: the man 
in {nuff-colour, was an inhabitant of the market-town from 
whence we came, and was going to vifit. his d hte. The 
moft difficult matter remained, and that was to difclofe my. bu- 
finefs in the capital. I told them that mine was a bufinefs of: 
benevolence, and that I was anally upon the road to Londan’ 
in fearch of bappine/s. The paffengers looked upon each others 
and fmiled, but every fmile was different. The coachman came 
now to acquaint us our half hour was expired, aad ‘the honfes 
were ready; and after pafling through the ufual ceremonies 
with the hoftler (who infifted on his cuflomary fix pence not- 
withftanding his idlenefs in being found in bed) and fo 
for Mrs. Betiy (for the trouble of rifing up when the was called) 
we again fet forward on our journey—as foon as. we were pretty 
well fettled, the quaker open’d the converfation, © ~ 
I could nat help {miling friend (faid. he, looking far 
Wt: at the broad flaps of his beaver) to hear thee fay a chou 
wert journeying towards the great .city, in fearch of happinefs, _ 
and yet, I, as well as thou, and thefe other good brethnes at 
our fide as well as we---and indeed all the fellow-men upen the 
earth, are engaged in the like waia purfuit; we are all tzavel- 
lers bound for the fame place, though, peradventure, we take 
different roads thereto ;. and yet, fuch is the frail .pature.ef the 
fiefh, that we are for ever jogging onward, and fhift abont 
from place to place, diffatisfied with our road---difgefted: with 
our journey, till we put off the o/d man, and’reach an gloomy 
gate that leads to the city of the Savsaur---. 


§ Vanity of xaniifty faith the preacher wifely, all i desea. 
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* ——Here the quaker fpread his chin upon his cheft {upon 
which it defcended to the fourth button of his waiftcoat) and; 
twirling one thumb round the other with his fingers folded 
together, communed with the fpirit about the vanity of fearch-- 
ing an happinefs in a world where happinefs was not to be 

ound, : 

* Surely, fir, (faid I) there is a great deal of happinefs in 
the world notwithitanding' this---the quaker groan’d inwardly--- 
Happinefs !---cried the grocer (for fuch was the calling of the 
man whofe exteriors fmelt fo ftrong of the counter)---happinefs 
im the world---aye, certainly there is*- I'll anfwer for that, and 
a great deal of happinefs too---[ am the happieft man upon 
earth myfelf ;---if amy man fays he’s happier, | fay he’s---no 
matter for that thé Quaker lifted up the ball of one eye to 
furvey him 1 am worth five thoufand pounds every morning 
F rife, aye, and more money---I have got every fhilling by my 
own indufiry---1 have a fet of good cuftomers to my back---my 
wife knows how to turn the penny in the fhop*when I have a 
mind to fmoke my pipe in the parlour; and [ make it a rule 
never to lend a fix pence rior borrow a fix pence. 

-* ‘For what wert thow born, friend, faid the quaker, drily ? 
Born! why to live---aye and to die too, ‘faid the quaker---pith ! 
replied the grocer, who does not know that; but what does rhat 
there argufy, if 1 can but live merrily and bring up my family 
honeftly, keep the wolf from the door, and pay every’ body 
their own? I have only one child, and her I’m now going to 
fee; the’s ’prentice to a mantua-maker in the city. If the be- 
haves well; and marries to my thinking-.-(and I have a warm 
stan in my eye for her) why fo---lf fhe’s head-ftrong, and thinks 
proper to pleafe ber/e/f rather than pleafe me, why the may beg 
or ftarve for what I care. 
»-* Good God! (exclaimed I’ with vehemence) and is it pofible 
——do’nt {fwear, interrupted the quaker, young man---then 
turning his head deliberately round towards the grocer——and 
fo thou art very happy friend, art thew ? Never was man more 
fo—quoth the grocer; fo that if you aré€ looking for merriment 
and heart’s-eafe, come to the Sugar-loaf, I’m your man——heré 
he begun to hum the fag end of a ballad ** For whois fo 
happy,- -fo happy as I.” Thy fort of happinefs, friend (re- 
tarned the quaker) | fhall never envy-—thoa art happy without 
either grace or good works to make thee fo———-Gcod works, faid 
the grocer, what do you mean by that? I dop’t owe a penny in 
the world——1 pay /ot and /cot——1 goto church every other Sun- 
day, and | never did a wrongful thing in my life. Thee may’tt 
be very unferviceable in thy generation for all that, faid the 
quaker---I am afraid by thy own account, thou takef too much 
care in cherifhing thy outward man, yet art flow to cherith thy 
poor brethren. Why in what pray does shy happinefs conirft ? 
fays the grocer archly——In turning the wanderer into the right 
way; rejoin’d the quaker---in feeding the hungry penitent: — 
. the 
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the milk of brotherly love, and in cloathing the nz foul 
with the comfortable. raiment of righteoufnels, Phhaw! cries 
the grocer; you had better feed the poor devils with senor: 
worth of my plumbs. How many penayworth of plumbs may’ 
thou give away yearly in thy parifh? (faid the quaker,) I tell 
thee, ‘hid the grocer, I never pretend to give away any thing--- 
things are too dear, and taxes are too. heavy for that---befides, 


about feventen years ago, I was poor myfelf, and wanted a din- 
mer as much as any body---but I never found folk fo ready to 
give me any thing---no, not fomach as a bit of bread——notfe 
much as ¢his, {napping his fingers.’ : ee ww 
The. ftory of Mr. Greaves and his unfortunate’ daughter, 
Almeria, is related ia an affeCting manner; and though we 
cannot confider the epifode of this: fair penitent as entirely 
original, the author has émbellifhed the narrative with a con- 
fiderable degree of poetical defcription and energy. We after- 
wards meet with an Ode to a School fellow, which is likewife 
not void of merit. : 
Thefe volumes conclude with moral inferences, drawn from 
the various objects reprefented in the courfe of the work ; and. 
from the abrupt manner in which the Legend of Benignus is 
broke off, there is reafon for prefuming that Mr, Melmoth ins 
tends to continue the narrative, on fome future occafion, = 
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MV. The Triumph of Truth; or, Memoirs of Mr. De La Villette. 
Tranflated from the French y R. Roberts. Two Vols, fmall 


8vo. 5s. fewed. Cadell. . 


HIS inftruétive novel, which was originally written by a 

“ lady, and is tranflated by a perfon of the fame fex, is a 
produion of the moral and fentimental kind, in which the 
powers of the human underftanding are ingenioufly developed, 
and natural and revealed religion eftablithed on the. obvious 
principles of reafon. M. De La Villette, whofe Memoirs are 
here related, was one of three young gentlemen, who united 
in a fociety of pleafure, and having large fortunes, refolved 
to indulge themfelves in the gratification of every appetite, 
Confidering religion as a reftraint upon the courfe in which 
they were engaged, they endeavoured to diveft themfelves of 
all its influence, and now viewed it in no other light than as 
‘a matter of prejudice, boldly maintaining, that * whatever is, 
is the effe& of chance.’ : 
During this courfe of intoxication, M. De La Villette is.in- 
vited by a lady, who lived in the country, and to whom ‘he 
was related, to fpend fome days: at her feat. There was at 
that time in the family a fifter of her hufband, extremely beau- 
tiful, and-who, to amelevated genius, added exemplary ‘piety: 
— This 
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This lady, whofe aame was Emilia, was now about thirty 
years of age, and had refufed many advantageous offers. of 
marriage, which had been made to her.. M. De La Villette 
was ftruck with her extraordinary endowments, and im- 
mediately became her fuitor, notwithftanding the great at- 
tachment fhe difcovered to the dutiés of religion, which he 
hoped gradually to extinguith, His perfon being amiable, 
her heart was foon interelted in his favoyr, but for fome time 
the declined the propofal of their alliance, till Providence, we 
are told, who intended to ufe her as an inftcument of Viliette’s 
converfion, fortified ber, affeftion againft her fears, and the 
canfented toan union which might afford her an opportu 
nity of cultivating thole latent feeds of virtue the perceived in 
his mind, though they had been prevented from expanding, 

the vicious habits he had formed, 

~ $oon after their marriage, M_ De La Villette propofed to 
his lady that they fhould retire for the autumn to aa eftate 
which he had at fome leagues diftance, where they might ene 
joy the pleafures of folitude. Ewmilia accepted with joy a pro- 
pofal which would give her the opportunity fhe wanted of en- 
deaveuring to corre& his erronsous principles. In this flat- 
tering hope, however, the was foon undeceived. M. De La 
Villette, after Sager pting in vain to bring her over to his 
opinion, enjol r an abfolute filence off religious fubjeéts: 
She obeyed his command, and finding all her endeavours for 
his converfion -prove ineffeftual, determined to addrefs berfelf 
to God alone, for obtaining the event which the fo much de- 
fired, In this rural setreat M. De La Villette pafled his time 
with the partner of hig affection in the moft profouad tran- 
quillity. By her good. fenfe, and, the fweetnefs of her tem> 
per, his heart was infenfibly alienated from his ciGolute com- 
panions, and fog the fake of avoiding the -danger of re- 
mewing their acquaintance, he propofed a longer ftay in the 
cowniry. : 

jm a little time M. De La Villette became penfive, The 
great truths with which he had been impreffed in his in- 
fancy, now returned to his mind. At firft he imagined that 
it was entirely the etfe& of early prejudice ; but afterwards, 

jpn converiation with Emilia, he confefled he was doubsfyl, 
a Sen ad his anxiery proceeded from a motion of. the Divinity, 
or the prejudice of education. She afferted that religious im- 
preGions wold be equally flrong in achild, who had ne- 
wer received the lcaft intimation of a Sunerion Being. She 
was at this time pregnant, and propofed. to convince M. De 
La Villette experimentally, of the truth of her affection, by his 
educating the mild himfelf, without commypicating, the leak — 
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knowledge of d Deity. Villette was gteatly pleafed with the 
project, and immediately began to make preparations for cats 
fying it into éxetation. ‘He caufed a commodious houle tobe 
built at the énd Of the park, whith he furhifhed with a fate 
colleGion of hiftorical books, tranftribed“in his own hand's 
where, in’ giving the atconnt of the moft remarkable events, 
he had carefully omitted every circumf{tance that could fuggt 
the lcaft notion of a‘God. When the child, who proved to 
be a daughter, was in her fecond year, -he took upon him the 
care of her education, and that of a child of the fame age, wha 
was retained-as-a companion to her. M. De La Villette per- 
mitted Emilia to vifit ‘her daughter at the hours when he him- 
' felf was prefent; but at all other times, fle was left to the 
caré of a fervant, who wasdumb. wa. 

We fhall infert an extta@ from that part of the méenioirsy 
where the daughter, by whom they are fitppofed to be written, 
and who had now attained her twelfth year, begins to difplay 
her ingenuity. F , 

‘ At the age, then, of twelve years and fome months, I and 
the child who was brought up with me fickened of the fmalle 
I kept my bed but a few days; but my brother, for f 


pox. 
I called him, after languifhing for fome time, ired almo& in 
my arms. This, as I faid, was an event 5 and my 







father was all attention 10 the effect. which buld produce, 
At firft, L imagined that the child had fallen p; but taki 
him by the hand, which had burned .ever fince the firit =O 
of his. diftemper, was furprifed to feel it as cold as ice. I afked 
my father the reafon of this. He told me my brother was 
dead ; and that he would never recover from the ftate in which 
I then faw him. I imagined that he was in jeft: I called my 
brother; attempted to raife him up; pulled him by the arm; 
and, in aword, did every thing which I thoughtupight awaken 
him. Seeing, however, that all my attempts. were ineffectualy 
I again afked my father, ‘‘ Whence proceeded the obftinacy of 
my brother, in not anfwering me ?” 

* And how fhould he anfwer you?” fays he; * he cannot 
hear you.” te ' 

«« But,” Iweplied, ‘* his ears are not flopped: why thould 
he not hear me? You tell me, he is bo more, and yet my eyes 
cell me otherwHe: I fee him; I touch him; and 1am {ure he 
is the very fame who {poke to me two hours ago. Whence is 
it, then, that for a few moments paft, he fees me, and {peaks 
to me no more ?’’ + 

‘¢ It is, ‘* replied Mr. De la Villette, ‘* becaufe his fou) and 
body are no longer united, and becaufe thefe two only fubit 
while this union is_preferved.” phe? 

«© What is afoul, then?” faid I, with great eagernefs, 

« *Tis a fabftance,” faid he, which fees by our eyes, hears 
by our ears, {peaks by out mouth, and without which our bo- 

dies 
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bier, as that of this child, remain motionlefs,' tike a floie, of 
block of wood.” eh 

*¢ [ fall then,” faid I, in tears, talk with. my brother na 
more. O why did he die, when he knew [tenderly loved him, 
and fhould long to hear him {peak !”’ . i 

¢ At this my father fmiled. ** But, indeed, my child,” faid 
he, ‘‘ it is mot your brother’s fault that he is dead: we all mu 
die; myfelf, your mother, and many others, whom you never 
knew. As fleep irrefiftibly fteals you from yourfelf at fomé 
feafons, fo the time fhall come, when this eternal fleep thal 
bear you, however reluctant, to the grave.” 

* l continued fome time penfive and filent; and then, as 
doubting the truth of what my father had faid, returned to 
the motionlefs body, to which I again addreffed my complaints. 
It was, however, neceffary to take me from it. But my afto- 
nifhment was doubled, when [ was told, that when thefe re- 
mains of my dear brother were committed to the earth, they 
would quickly become a part of it: this gave occafion to put 
other queftions to my father. . 

«¢ You have juft told me,” fgid I, ‘* that we were compofed 
of two parts, a body and afoul. This body is about to be 

ut into the earth, what is to be done with the foul? whither i¢ 
that gone ? ‘and what will become of it? Will it moulder inte 
duft, as this ?”? 

* Thefe q embarraffed my father; and mufing a 
few minutes, BG@eok up a violin, on which he had taught me 
to play; and ratfing its found-board, made me obferve, that 
the difplacing of this alone, prevented its giving any found, 
though all its parts ftill fubfifted. ** Juft fo,” fays he, ** it is 
with our bodies: from the order in which the parts are united, 
_arife the faculties of®hearing and {peaking ; and tis this power 
of ating which is called the foul, and which ceafes as foon as 
the parts of the body are difunited,” 

¢ It would have been eafy for me to have remarked to my 
father, that he had juft before faid, that the foul was a fub- 
ftance ; but wholly intent on the illuftration which had been 
offered to my fenfes, I did not refle& on what had pre- 
ceded it. 

¢ ] pafled many days in a melancholy that made my ufual 
amufements infipid. My father was apprehenfive that this 
would injure my health, and found no means more effectual to 
remove it, than the reading of thofe books which he had copied 
for a. This remedy produced the defired effet; and it foon 
became neceflary to limit the ufe of it. F now learnt, with 
an aftonifhment not to be fuppreffed, that there were numerous 
¢ities peopled with men like us; and [ could not conceive how 
_ we came to be feparated from them. On this head only my 
. , father refufed to give me fatisfaction ; and promifing one day t 


‘: compfonicate the reafons which had induced him to withdraw 


me from the commerce of men, enjoined me to afk ae 
ors 














oy 


further queftions on that fubject. My refpeé to my father made 
me regard this prohibition as a law; and to make myfelf fomeé 
recompence for the reftraint which he had laid upon me, f 
doubled my. application to my books. | | 

‘ What aftonifhed me yet more was, to find that kings. and 
conquerors, the powerful, the rich, amd the. wife, \faddenly 
dropped into nothing, and often when they leaf expected, it. 
Upon this occafion I afked my father, ‘‘ How men, who had 
difcovered means to build cities, to dare the raging of the fea, 
and totame the fierceft of beatts, had not found out the fecret of 
evading death ?” 4 
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«¢ ,t is,” fays he, ** becaufe all compounded fobftances mutt | 


at length naturally difunite; and confequently be deftroyed.” 
«« But,” replied I, with warmth, ‘‘ our frame was then but 
ill contrived ; .it fhould have been fo made as to endure for ever. 


What can be more anpleafing than to be at fo much pains, in. 


amaffing riches, building houfes, and forming vaft fchemes, 
without being able to fecure to ourfelves the enjoyment of them 
fora moment? I had rather never to have been: and I take it 
ill of you, to have given me an exiltence which I muf lofe fa 
foon.”’ | 








‘ My mother, who was prefent at this converfatign, could 
not contain her joy ; which was ftill increafed, wh father’ 
had, by his anfwer, given me occafion ‘to new ob- 
jections.’ 

After this fpecimen we need. only inform aders, that 


the Memoirs relate the progrefs of the young lady’s utiler- 
ftanding, through various fubjeGs of natural and revealed re- 
ligion ; which are illuftrated in an eafy and beautiful manner, 
not by the aid cf any knowledge fuppofed te arife from innate 
ideas, but by means of juft reflexion, and unprejudiced en- 
quiry. Speculative and moral truths are here eftablifhed, by 
arguments no lefs confonant to reafon, than ingenioufly de- 
vifed ; and we are led to the conclufions of philofophy, and 
the maxims of religion, without either the intervention of 
metaphyfical fubtilty, or dry theological difcuffion, On the 
whole, we need not hefitate to affirm, that thefe Memoirs 
will afford both entertainment and inftruGion. 
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VI. Schemes offered for the Perufal and Confideration of the Legif 
lature, Freebolders, and Public in General. By C. Varlo, E/q; 
Sve. 35. Bew. 


HEN Mr. Varlo informs us in the preface, that be has 

. fpared no pains. ‘in giving birth’ to thefe Schemes, 
we might naturally conclude that they were not only new, but 
likewife the refult of much political refleftion and inquiry. ” 
aa}? ar 
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far is this from being the cafe, however, that we fcarcely meet 
with any one fubje& im the volume, which has not béen, hack< 
neyed in the news-papers for thefe feveral years paft. Let Mr. 
Varlo reap the thanks of the public, for recommending to 
the attention of the legiflature fuch fchemes as he apprehiends 
to be of national advantage; but let him not affume the merit 
of having projected plans which hundreds before him have pro- 
pofed. In one circumftance, indeed, he is perhaps entitled to 
the appellation of a projeclor, in the ufual acceptation of 
the word; and that is, when he fuggefts the expediency of 
building a royal palace at Philadelphia. ..What pity is it, that 
the edifice was not erefted for the accommodation of the dele- 
tes of the late congrefs! | 

The firft chapter of the volume contains am addrefs to the 
frecholders of England, on the fabjeét of chufing proper per- 
fons to reprefent them in parliament ; and in the fecond, the 
author maintains, that the high price of provifions is not ow- 
ing to any fcarcity of produce, but to the increafed quantity 
of money. The third chapter prefents vs with Mr. Varlo’s 
opinion on emigration. Here it is pofitively affirmed, that 
England received her fhare of emigrants from Troy, and has 
been growingwup to maturity ever fince the deftrution of that 
city. Wit nding time in thewing this opinion not to 
be * judgma we fhall lay before our readers Mr. Varlo’s 
propofal for the palace, as being the only, original part in the 
work. 

* There has often been a talk of building a palace for the 
king, in London, which indeed is wanted ; but the treafury 
being poor, and {6 much in debt, and taxes already fo high, 
money cannot be fpared for that parpofe. Now, fuppofe a 

roclamation was iffued out in America for building a palace 
F Philadelphia for the king to livé in, which he need not do, 
except he chofe it, and when he pleafed: but inftead of go- 
ing himfelf, fuppofe he was to fend his fecond fon to refide 
there as high regent, to tranfaét all bufinefs, and fign all atts 
that might pafs relating to the continent. A thing of this- 
- fort is abfolutely neceffary, to give the people a lively fatis- 
fa&tion, and to bea guard over them, and keep them in fub- 

tion. 
. ‘ I am clear, ftom the nature of things, that this would. 
pleafe much, make them fubmit to every conftitutional a& 
that might be brought on the carpet between them and the 
thother country ; it would conciliate their affeQions; and briog 
them back: to obedience; it would make them joi force to 
force, and bid defiance to all pretenders or invaders ; it would 
temove every fufpicion of jealoufy relating to governors ; - 

pe 
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put an end to that inflaming, unftable, and difcontented fpitie 
of ‘oppofition, which always prevails between the people and a 
fecond-hand governor. 

* Was a proclamation iffued to build a palace for the above 
purpofe, and permit the Americans to raife money for it in 
their own way, I make no doubt but that they would, with 
great chearfulnefs, quickly raife a fund fufficient to build ohe 
of the moft magnificent houfes in the univerfe. 

‘© If we confider both fides of the queftion, we may fee the 
many good effects fuch a fCheme would be attended with ; ‘but 
not one bad or doubtful one ; except, that a doubt may  atife 
from thé heir apparent to the crown’s living there; it mi ght 
enure him to the climate, and unite him to the people; ‘in- 
fomuch, that when he became king, he might rather chafe 
to five there than id England: however, this would lay in 
his own breaft ; and if he chofe to live there, he might fend 
the next heir to the crown to refide in England, as high rt- 
gent. 
‘ This may feem to be of ill confequence to England: to a 
narrow-minded felfith perfon, whofe ideas reach not pe 
the prefent times, or whofe underftanding is confined wit 
the boundaries of his own eftate ; however, if we but confider 
the: immenfe difference between the “rao England, 
the immenfe number of ‘people the former will hold to what 
the latter does, the great treafure they will bring to the ftate, 
and ftrength to the proteftant line ; confequently, add peace, 
and give the people pleafure and fecurity in their poffeffions ; 
I fay, if we but confider all thefe pleafing circumitances, we 
fhall be in raptares of joy, to think what good effects fuch 
a period and fcheme would bring forth for the good of pof- 
terity. 

* This may feem to fome, not likely to habpne 3. to others, 
at too great a diftance to bear a thought; and to many, in- 
different : as my fojourney here cannot be long, together with 
other family-confiderations, I may be claffed among the lat- 
ter; however my ideas have led me to this fubje&t thirty years 
ago; and I always confidered, that the feat of the empire 
would be, at fome time, placed in the continent; but never 
expected fuch large ftrides would: be taken towards it in my 
time; but the thing is now glaring, and really requires fome 
confideration of better heads, and in more power than mine;. 
all that fuch little infignificant creatures as I can do, are only 
to form pleafing ideas of what we would do if ‘we'tould ; if 
a man’s mind is his kingdom, as the phrafe is, mine is fixed 
in this point ; and all the power I have, or defire, is, to com- 
municate. it to the public; but though my power ‘is fmall, I 
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am certain, my, good wifhes are as great:as any one’s, towards 
_ my. king and country, which I doubt net; but providence will 
"protect and direét for the beft.’ 

It will be fufficient, to give a eatalogue of the fabjeds af- 
_ferwards treated, which are ranged under the following heads : 
on inclofing commons s onan aé for inclofing commons ; an 
act for limiting the fize of farms ;on over-drove cattle, in, the 
fireets of London ; an a& on driving cattle in, the Streets of 
London; on_the ill judged law of hanging felons; how to 
punifh felons without death; on a, dog-act; thewing, the. ad- 
vantage arifing from the ftandard of weights and meafures 5. 9n 
_ broad-wheeled waggons; on the gamé_[aws ;. for laniting_ the 
oe of farms, foreftalling, &c..on numbering the.. people. of 

ngland. 

hough thefe fubjeéts have been repeatedly. agitated, ,, it 
Mey perhaps be of fome advantage that. they are here col- 
_JeGted into a volume. Mr. Varlo modeftly offers them only 
as hints, for the confideration of the legiflature ; and of this 
. they certainly are not unworthy. 


Pere ie “ 





VI. EeGures on the Art of Reading, Part £. Eonaieing the Art 
of reading . By Fhomas Sheridan, 4. M. 8v0.. 55, .i2 
boards. ley. (Concluded, from p. 235+] 


rpus ingenious writer having, laid open the fandamentat 

principles of the art of reading, and. propofed: fome.rules 
. for the proper, exercile of that .art, proceeds, to .confirm the 
. theory by prafical obfervaticns, and_to, iluftcate. his rules by 
examples. . For this purpofe he has given ms a.comment up- 
_on reading the, Liturgy ; which, he has chofen rather than, any 
other Englifh compofition, as it is the only one publicly and 
conitantly read, and therefore open to.every one’s obferva- 
tion, 

In this comment. he diftinguithes the emphatic..words by the 
common. grave accent ; the ,fhorteft, paufe by a {mall incliried 
Kine ; the fecond paufe, deuble|the. time of the firit,i by two 
lines; the full ftop, by three lines ; the pauls; which. are 
longer than ‘any belonging to. the. ufval.ftops,. by. two.kori- 
zontal, lines ; ‘the fyllables, ;which are to be dwelt on fome 
. time,. and thofe which are. to. be rapidly uttered, | by heowipal 
marks. of long and fiort quantity in \profody. 

We fhall extra& his commeat.on the Lord’ rings as. 2 
fpecimen, of his plan. 

* Nothing can thew the corrupt ftate of the art of ‘esting, 
or the power of bad habit, in hi Sian light, than the manner 
in which that dhort and. fimple. prayer, is generally —s 
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Fthe firt words of it, « Our Father.which art in heaven’ —— 
that falfe emphafis on the:word, arr; has almok univerfally pre- 
vailed. This frong ftrefs upon the affirmative, art, looks-as if 
there might-be a doubt, whether the refidence of God were. in 
heaven, or.not; and the impropriety ‘of the emphafis, will .im- 
mediately appear, -upon changing the. word .we are accultomed - 
to, to another of. the fame import. : For inftance,»thould any 
one inftead of faying ——Our Father who refideft in heaven— 
read——Our Father who residéit in heaven, the abfurdity would 
be glaring. The other confequently fhould be read in the fame 
way———* Oar Father’ which art'in hea’ven’ with the em- 
phafis upon heaven, and the voice fomewhat raifed. I have 
known a few who have feen this miftake, and:to avoid it, -have 
run into. another errour, as thus ‘ Our Father. whichart;in 
heaven,’ making the two words, qwicb and art, appear but; as 
one, by too precipitate an utterance—whichart —— ‘They, fhouid 
be pronounced diktinétly, but without any firefs; and this will 
be accomplithed in fpite of habit, by frequent trials, if care. b= 
taken to referve the emphafis for the word heaven,,as thus— 
* Our Father’ which art in heaven’ hallowed be be thy name= 
* Thy. kingdom come, thy will be done: on éarth as it ‘is;in 
heaven.’— By running the words and members of the fentence 
thus into each other, the importance of the fertiments, and the 
relation which oné member of the fentence bears to the other, 
are loft. The firft-exprefies a with for the coming of the pro- 
mifed kingdom of Chrift; the other, a defire of the ‘confe- 
sprentes to be expected from tlie coming of that kingdom, that 
the will of God may be done on earth,.as it:is in heaven ;-which 
‘we are told will be the cafe, when Chrift begins his reign. The 
meaning of the firft, is the fame as if it were written—May- thy 
kingdom come ; but the word, may, being underitood, its place 
fhould be fupplied bya fmall paufe before the! word, com:—= 

' © thy kingdom’ come”? and after a due paufe, to let fo -folemn 
awit make its proper,impreffion, the: reafon 6f this with, that 
is, in order that the will of God may—be-done on earth; as i€ is 
in heaven, fhould be diftin&lly pointed: out, by a {mall paufe 
before the words,:on earth, and,. in beaven, ds thus——~‘ thy 
kingdom’ come” thy will’ be done’ on earth’ as it i's’ in heaven’ 
——with the emphafis on the word 4¢, and a paufe before it, 
to correfpond with the paufe and emphafis, before, and on, the 
word, come; as there js the fame réafon for both,, may, beihg 
here \underftood, as in the former cafe; ‘may thy kingdom 
come” may thy will be done” and‘upon the abfence of that p- 
tative; the emphafis, in order to fiipely’ its. place fhoald be tranf- 
ferred to the auxiliary, Je,-as it is in all other Cafes. »-By read- 
ing it in the ufoal way, mifled probably by falfe pointing, they 
make thefe two, detached fentencts, utterly independent of 
ach other. Whereas in the other way, the latter)is‘a cofife- 
quence of, and -clofely connected: with, the» fonmer.  ‘ Thy 

| kingdom’ come” thy. will’ bé = on. car'th’.agiti'sin hea 

: 2 ven— 
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ven—’ and from this reading only can the trye meaning of the 

affage be difclofed. * Give us this da‘y our daily bread’ 
bad the emphafis on the word, day, is unfortunately placed, 
both with regard to found and fenfe. The ear is hurt, by the 
immediate repetition of the fame found, in the word daily.— 
« Give us this da‘y our daily bread’—And the true meaning is 
not conveyed; for this is fuppofed to be a prayer to be daily 
ufed, and a petition to be daily preferred, compofed for our 
ufe by him, who bade us take no thought for the morrow ; 
wherefore it fhould be thas pronounced—*‘ Give us thi's day” 
our daily bread”——* And forgive us our trefpaffes, as we for- 
give them, that trefpafs againft us.’——— There are fo many faults 
committed, in this manner of reading the fentence, that to en- 
ter into a minute examination of them, would take up'too mach 
time unneceffarily ; as I apprehend that the’ bare reading of it 
in the right manner will carry conviction with it, and needs no 
other comment. ‘ And forgive u's’ our trefpafies’ a‘s we’ fore 

ive them’ who trefpafs againft u's.’ I muft here, however, 
thew the neceflity there is, for laying a ftrong emphafis on the 
little word, as, which is always flurred over ; becaufe that par- 
ticle implies the very condition on which we expect forgivenefs 
ourfelves, that is, in like manner as we grant it to others, 
There is another fault committed by fome, in removing the ac- 
cent from the laft fyllable of the word, forgive, to the firft; as, 
Give us this day our daily bread, and: fo'rgive us our trefpaffes, 
&c.’ by which they feem to make an oppofition between the 
words, give and forgi*ve, where there is none intended; than 
which nothing can be more abfurd and puerile ——< And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’—It were ‘to 
be wifhed, for obvious reafons, thatthe ftrong emphafis on the 
word, /ead, were transferred to the word, temptation; inftead of 
faying—‘ and lead us not into temptation’—that it were read 
—‘ and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.’ 
—* For thine is the kingdom, .and. the::power, and the glory, 
for ever and. ever,’ in this way of reading, the fine ciofe of 
this admirable prayer, is changed in its movement, from the’ fo- 
lemn and majeitic to a comic and cantering pace. ‘* For thine 
is’ the kingdom and the power’ and the glory’ for ever’ and ever.” 
‘The meafure in this way, to {peak in the profodial language, 








' becomes purely amphibrachic, ufed only in comic poems and 


ballads ; whereas by making a paufe.after the word shine, and 


: feparating the other members of the fentence, the movement be- 
- comes chiefly anapzftic, fall of force and dignity. 


‘ For 
thine’ is the kingdom’ and the power” and the glory” for ever’ 


aud ever.’ 
‘ I thall now read the.whole in the propofed manner. 
| * Our Pgther’ which art in hea ven’ ha llowed be thy name= 





- Thy kingdom’ co*me” thy wili’ bé done’ on earth’ as it i's’ in 
\ hea*ven = Give us thi's day’ our daily brea‘d’” And forgive 
~ ws’ odr trefpafies’ a's we’ forgive the’m’ that trefpafs agaiett 


. 
u 3" 
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as” And lead us not into temptation’ but deliver us from evil 
=For thjne’ is the kingdom” and the power” and the glory” 
for ever’ and ever=’ 

There are many juft obfervations in the foregoing comment. 
The author is certainly right in exploding the emphafis, 
which is frequently placed on the word art.° The accent, 
which is fometimes laid on the firft fyllable of forgive, is; as 
he very properly obferves, abfurd and puerile. We agree 
with him, when he fays, it is to be wifhed, that the ftrong 
emphafis on the word “ad, were transferred to the word temp- 
tation. But we muft confefs, that we fee no reafon for placing 
an emphafis on the fecond auxiliary verb de, efpecially as there 
is. none on the fame auxiliary immediately before. The em- 
phafis is there laid upon. dallowed ; and therefore, we are in- 
ctined to think, would be more properly placed on the. prin- 
cipal verb, done. There is the fame impropriety, we appre- 
hend, in his mode of pronouncing thefe words, * The Lord’s 
name be praifed.’ 

In reading we may lay a ftrefs upon too many words, ' as 
well as too few; we may render our pronunciation heavy, la- 
boured, and pedantic by repetitions of the emphafis, /a/as one- 
rantibus autes. Mr. Sheridan fometimes runs into this excefs, 
The following petition, is, in our opinion, too much encum- 
bered. ‘ Forgive is’ oir.trefpaffes’ as we’ forgive them” that 
trefpafs againft is.’—Is not the great ftre(s, which is here laid 
on the little’particle as, unimportant? Is not an emphafis on 
both ws and our unneceflary ? And is not the immediate repe- 
tition of the fame found in the word us unpleafing to the ear? 
In the former part of this paflage would it not be fufficient to 
lay a ftrefs on rre/paffes, as the leading word in the fentence, 
correfponding with daily bread in the preceding, and temptation 
in the fubfequent petition. And in the latter claufe, would 
not the oppofition be fufficiently pointed out, by a flight em- 
phafis on we and them ?—But we fubmit this point to the con- 
fideration of the ingenious author. 

‘ For Hé’ is the Lord our God,” and we’ are the people of 
his pafture,’ and the Sheep of his hand.—Is there any necef- 
fity for laying an emphafis on the word 4is? It may be ob 
ferved, that there is none upon our ; and the: words imply no 
more than this : the Lord is our fhépherd, and we are his fldck, 

The glorious company of the apditles' praife thee” 

The goodly fellowfhip of the prophets’ praife thee” 

The noble army, of martyrs’ praife thee” 

Is there any occafion to dwell on thele epithets, glorious, 
goodly, and asble, as they are neither characteriftical nor. ime 


tant? 
* X 3 In 
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In commenting on the Creed, he obferves, that in this pafs . 
fage, { he rofe again: from the» dead,’ the emphafis: is fre- 
queatly laid on the adverb again, which would imply his rifing 
twice. The fentence therefore, he thinks, ought to be read 
thus,. ‘ he rdfe again from the dead.’ 

The Lord’ be with‘'you. ‘* The emphafis, he fays, ought . 
to te on the auxiliary verb de, as may, the:fign of the op- 
tative is omitted. This adds to the folemnity of the with. 
Whereas in the ufual way of repeating it, it is exaly the 
fame as the common mode of expreffion, in bidding farewel.’ 
—Why not, if fpoken with proper ferioufnefs and folemnity 2 

© © Lord’ — — — who haft safely brought us to the begin- 
ning of this day” defend us i‘n the fame—The -emphafis on 
the prepofition iz has.an air of puerility. 

Enrich them with’ thy heavenly grace —-The emphaGs on. 
the adjeftive is needlefs; Thére-is no occafion. for a contra- 
diftin@ion, as-no other fpecies-of grace can poflibly be under- 
ftood, in this place. When epithets are not inthe leaft em- 
phatical; to lay a ftrefs upon them-in preference to the noun, 
is as prepofterous, as it would be to pay an: attention to the 
lackey, and none to the mafter. 

The following paufes are unqueftionably right : © Mof 
heartily we befeech thee’ with thy favour.to behold’ our moft 
gracious fovereign lord’ king George.’ 

‘ That peace’ which the world can, not give.” We rather 
think the.fentence fhould be read thus, ‘ that peace’ which the 
world’:cannot give. 
© That it may pleafe thee’ to give is an heart to léve’ and 
dread thee—Why ws in particular, in oppofition to all the reft’ 
of mankind ? We do not fay, ‘ Lord’ have mercy upon ds; 
but, * Lord’ have mércy upon us. 

. Giving them patience ander their fufferings’ and a happy 
iffue out of all their affliGions.’—The emphatis on the two 
prepofitions is frivolous and puerile: as it is in the following 
fentence, ‘ U’nto whom all hearts be open’ all defires known’ 
and frdm. whom=no fecrets are hid.’ 

' Creation’ préfervation.’ A falfe accent. It fhould be pre- 
fervation. é 
* Nor his 5x” nor his afs’ nor any thing that is his. Pere 


feAily juft. 


‘ There.is a paffage, he fays, in the Creed often faultily de- 
livered, in the following manner—‘ Go'd of Go'd, Light of 
light, ve’ry God of ve’ry God’—In which mode of expreffion 
* Go'd ‘of Go “d—according to the common acceptation, it 
would imply-a fuperiority in him over’God ; as; ‘when we fay, 
* King of Kings ;’ but, by laying the refs on, ‘oh, as * peer’ 
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of God’—the true’ meaniity <is’ pointed out, which is, ‘ God ' 
paaene from’ God, light fro‘m light, very God’ from very | 
God.’ | Phe os 

We thall conclude our quotations from this work with the 
following remarks “on thé propét mode of pronouncing the ° 
form of adminiftration in the’Comnitinion Service. y 

‘ This part of the fervice is capable of great improvement 
merely by the force ofa different emphafis. It is ufually thus 
delivered ——* The body of our Lord Jefus Chrift which was ° 
given for thee, preferve thy'bo'dy and sul to’everlafting life’ 

‘Take and eat this in remembrance that Chrift died for thee, and * 

feed on him in:thy heart by faith with thankfgiving.\—-Now™ 

as this is fpoken in their turns to each communicant, ‘the latter ° 

part would have mach more force if the emphafis were placed 

upon, shee, as thus———* take and eat this’ in remembrance that. 

Chrift died for :b¢e’———as it would bring it more home to each. 

individual. And I would referve this emphafis for the. latter 

place, rather than give it to the former, where it is faid——~ 

* The'body of our Lord Jefus Chrift which was given for thee, 

&¢.’ becaufe theré is fomething more affe€ting and emphatical 

in’ the laft exprefficn ———* whoo died for thée’-——~and two fimi- 

Jaremphafes in the two contiguous paflages would ‘not have a 

good effe&.: There is another emphafis in the’ firft part whith ° ' 

ought alfo to be changed from the ufual manner of delivering’ | 

it———‘ The body of our Lord Jefus Chrift’ preferve: thy bo*dy 

and foul, &c. Here the two emphafes on the fame word, body, 

have a bad effet; and therefore one of them fhould be changed, 

as thus ‘ The bo'dy:of our Lord Jefus*Chrift’ preferve th’y ‘ 

body and foul, &c.’ But the emphafis: on theword body is to 

be reftored inthe fecond part, where the cup is adminiftered, 
and only the blood of Chrift: mentioned; as thus——-* The 

blood of our Lord Jefus Chrift’ which was. thed for thee’ pre- 

ferve thy bo‘dy and. sGul unto everlafting life. But in_ this 

alfo'I would preferve the emphafis on thc word, thee, in the 

latter part, thus———‘ Drink this in remembrance that Chrift’s 

blood was-fhed’ for 242 and’ be think ful.’ 

The ‘author having thus’ pointed out’ the proper” method of 
reading thofe parts of ‘the Liturgy, which are in moft general — 
ufe, leaves’ the! remaindé? to the’ particular inveftigation of * 
each individual,’ by ‘the ‘help of thole ‘dire@tions, which‘ 
he has octafionally thrown out,’ He recommends ‘it’ to al’ 
clergymen, whio-aré defirous of reading ‘the fervice with pro- 
priéty, to purfue’ the mode! which’ he has here laid down, and” 
to deliver the wliole memorier'; as this mode of delivery would,” 
hé'thinks, ' prodiite éxcellent effets on the congregation. 

In four ‘fubfequént -difcourfes, hé expatiatés on the ad-- 
vantages, which would refult from the revival of the, art of 
eratory, with regard to the cultivation of the hyman faculties, 

yee x 4 . the 
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the accomplifhment.of the fair-fex, the improvement of cone 
verfation, manners, and politenefs, and the prefervation of 
our boafted conftitution in church and ftate. 

This learned writer is fo well convinced of the great and 
extenfive utility of this performance, that he recommends it 
to the ufe of the bifhops, in the examination of candidates for 
holy orders, ‘ If fays he, my lords the bifhops would pitch 
upon this book as part of their examination for holy orders, 
and make propriety of reading, i in all future candidates, an ef- 
fential requifite to their admiffion into that facred office, they 
would do more real fervice tothe caufe of religion, than the 

moft celebrated of their order have ever done by their polemi- 
cal writings.’ 

A proper and animated delivery in performing the fervice 
of the church would certainly difplay the beauty and energy of 
our Liturgy to great advantage, and promote a warmth and 
fpirit of devotion. On this account we ‘fincerely with, that 
the younger clergy would ftudy Mr. Sheridan’s Leétures. If his 
direétions in fome inftances are erroneous, they are, in others 
extremely juft ; and an attentive perufal of his book cannot 
fail of improving every perfon of common underftanding ; as 
it will exercife him in the inveftigation of proper tones, 
paufes, and emphafes, and other important circumftances in 
the art of reading. 





VI. Nuge Antique: being a Mifcellaneous Collefion of Original 
Papers in’ Profe and Verje. Written in the Reigns of Henry VIIT: 
Queen Mary, “Elizabeth, King James, &e. By Sir John Ha- 
rington, :b¢ Tranflator of Ariolto, and others who lived in thofe 
Times, Selected from Authentic Remains, By Henry Harington, 
jun. A, B. of Queen’s College, Oxon. Vol, ll. 8v0, 31, 
jewed, Robinfon. 


HE firft volume of this mifcellany contained feveral papers 
which were worthy of being refcued from oblivion *, but 

we are forry we cannot with juttice make the fame remark, in 
favour of what is now under confideration. The editor ap- 
pears to be more folicitous of apologizing for the manner, 
than for the master of this publication, becaufe, if the latter 
be trifling, it is not his owz.'' We could, however, more rea- 
dily excufe an error in the chronological arrangement, as being 
a circumftance of litile importance, than pardon an editor for 
publifhing indifcriminately every frivolous manuicript that has 
nothing elfe to recommend it to notice, but its having been 


- 





“© ®@ See Crit. Rev. vol. xxviii. p. 173. 


written 
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written perhaps two hundred years ago. We acknowledge at. 
the fame time, that there are a few papers in the prefent vo- 
lume which would be no difgrace to a more judicious col- 
leftion. 

The firft paper in the book is a freatife on playe, by fir 
John Harington, which contains feveral fenfible obfervations. 
The titles of the fubfequent papers are as follows: A Di 
courfe, thewing that Elyas muft perfonally come before the 
' Day of Judgment. Pfalmes, tranflated by the Countefs of 
Pembroke.. The Manner of Gifts by the Kings of England 
unto their eldeft fonnes. Order of Council to the Lord-mayor 
of London. 

We next meet with a Letter from fir R. Cecil, to fir John 
Harington, in 1603, with Houfhold Rules and Ordinances for 
Servants. As this paper ferves to give an idea of the do- 
meitic oeconomy of the age, we fhiall infert it entire. 


* My Noble Knyght, 


« My thankes come wythe your papers and wholefome fta- 
tutes for your fathers houfeholde. I fhall, as far as in me lieth, 
patterne the fame, and geue good heed for due obfervaunce 
thereof in my own ftate. Your father did muche affect fuche 
prudence ; nor dothe his fonne leffe followe his faire fample, of 
worthe learninge and honor. I fhall not faile to keep your grace 
and favor quick and lively in the kinges breafte, as far as good 
difcretion guideth me, fo as not to hazard my own reputatioa 
for humble fuing, rather than bold and forward entreaties. You 
know all my former fteppes; good knyght, refte content, and 
give heed to one that hath forrowde in the bright luftre of a 
courte, and gone heavily even on the beft teeminge faire 
grounde. ’Tis a great tafke to prove ones honeftye, and yet 
not f{poil ones fortune. You have tafted a little hereof in our 
bleffed queenes tyme, who was more than a man, and, in troth, 
fometyme lefs than a woman. I wifhe I waited now in your 
prefence-chamber, with eafe at my foode, and refte in my bedde; 
1 am pwhhed from the fhore of comforte, and know not where 
the wyndes and waves of a court will bear me; I know it bring- 
eth little comforte on earthe; and he is, I reckon, no wife 
man that looketh this waye to heaven; we have muche ftirre 
aboute counceils, and more aboute honors. Many knyghts 
were made at Theobalds, duringe the kynges ftaye at myne 
houfe, and more to be madein the citie. My father hadmuche 
wifdom in direéting the ftate; and I wyfhe I could bear my parte 
fo. difcretely as he did. Farewel, good knyght; but never 
come neare London till I call you. ‘Too much crowdinge doth 
net well for a cripple, and the kynge dothe find fcante room to 
fit himfelf, he hath fo many friends as they chufe to be called 


and 
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and heaven prove they lye not in the end. In trouble, harty- 
ing, feigning, fuing, and fuche-like matters, I nowe refte 


, 29 May' 1603. Your true friende, 
R. Cecerr- 


¢ Orders for Houfehold Servantes; firft deuifed by John Hay. 

‘syngton, inthe Yeare 1566, and reneved by John Haryngton, 

Sonne of thé faide John, in the Yeare ‘1592: the faide John, 

the — being’ then High Shrieve of the County of So- 

m ériet. 

* Imprimis, ‘That no feruant bee abfent from praier, at 
morning or evening, without'a lawfal excufe, to be alledged © 
within one day after, vppon paine to forfeit for every tyme 2d. 
odin Item, That none fwear any othey vppon’ pain for every 

id. 

* TI. Item, That no man leave any doore'-open that: he 
a without thearé bee caufe, vppon paine for every 
tyme 1d. 
“ IV. Item, That none of the men be in bed, from our Lady- 
day to Michaelmas, after 6 of the clock in the morning; nor 
out of his bed after 10 of the clock at-night; nor, from Mi- 
chaelmas till our Lady-day, in bed after 7 in the morning, nor 
out after g at night, without’ reafonable caufe, on paine of 2d. 

¢ ¥. That no mans bed bee vnmade;: nor fire or candle- 
box vacleane, after 8 of the-clock:in’ thé ‘morning, on paine ' 
of 1d. 

¢ VI. Item, That-no man make water within either of- the 
courts, vppon paine of, euery tyme it thal be proued, 1d. 

¢ VIL Item, That no mam teach any of the children any vn- 
honeft {peeche, or baudie word, or othe, on paine of 4d, 

¢ VIII. Item, That no man waite: at‘ the table without 2 
trencher in his hand, except at be’vppon’ fome good caufe; on 
paine of id. 

¢ 1X. Item, That no man:appointed ‘to waite at my table be 
abfent that meale, without rea‘unable caufe, on paine of ‘1d. 

¢ X. Item, If any man- breake a glaffee, hee fhall aunfwer 
the price thereof out of his wages ; and; if it bee not known 
who breake it, the buttler thall pay for it,’ on paine of 12d. 

¢ XI, Item, The table muft bee couered halfe’ an houer be- 
fore 11 at dinner, and 6 at fupper, or’before, on paine of 2d. 

¢ XII,‘ Iremy That meate bee readie at 11 or before at dinner, 
and ‘6 or before at fupper, on paine-of 6d.’ : 

¢ XIII. Item, That-none be -abfent; »without leaue’ ‘or 'pdod 
caufe, the-whole day, or more part of it, on paine of '4d.' 

¢ XIV. Item,' That’ no man’ ftrike: his fellow, on paite’ of’ 
Joffe of feraices nor reuile or threaten, or protoke am other ta’ 
firike, on-paine of 12d, 

‘ XV. hem, That'no man come*to the’ kitchen” without 


reafonable caule, on paine of -1d. and the cook likewy(e to for- 


feit..4d. 
*¢ XVI. 
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* XVI. Item;: That:none toy with. the maids, on paine of 4d, - 

¢ XVII. Item, That nq man.weare ‘foule thirt om Sunday, . 
por broken hofe or thooes, or dublett without buttons, on paine’ 

id. | 
"a XVIII. Item, That, when any ftrainger goeth hence, the» 
chamber be dreft vp againe within 4 howrs after, on paine of 1d, 

' © XIX.’ Item, That the hall bee made cleane euery day, by, 
eight in the winter, and feauen in the fommer, on paine of him’ 
that fhould do it ‘to forfet 1d. 

_ XX. That the cowrt-gate bee ‘fhutt each meale, and’ not 
opened during dinner and fupper, without 'iuft ‘caufe, on paine * 
the porter to forfet for euery time, 1d." gb ws 

« XXI. Item. That all ttayrs'in the houfe, and other roome'' 
that neede' fhall require, bee made cleane on Fryday after dine: 
ner, on paine of forfeyture of euery on whome ‘it fhall- belong‘ 
vnto, 3d. 
¢ All which fommes fhalbe duly paide each quarter-day out’ 

of their wages, and beftowed on the poore, or other godly. 

vie.’ 

The articles next in order are, Parliament Matters in. 1628 
and Times enfuing. The Duke of: Buckingham’s Speeche 'to: 
his Majeftie, at the Counfell-Table. His Majeftie’s Anfwer.to ' 
the Petition concerning Religion, Sir Francis. Seymour’s 
Speeche in the Houfe: of Commons, March 22, 1627. - Sir 
Thomas Wentworth’s Speeche the fame Day. Letter to Lord 
Thomas Howarde; from-J..H. Sir John Haryngton to Sir 
Amias Pawlet. Copy of a Letter from Sir John Haryngton 
to Prince Henry, Son to King James I, concerninge his Dogge. 

« Now, fays the honeft knight in this letter, let -Ulyffes 
praife his dogge Argus, or Tobite be led. by that dogge whofe: 
name doth not appear; yet could fay fuch things of my Bun- 

ey, for fo was he ftyled, as might thame them’ both, either 
fr good faith, clear wit, or wonderful deedes; to fay no more 
than I have faid of his bearing letters from London and Green- 
wiche, more than an hundred miles.’ 


Next follows the Life of John, Lord Harington, Baron of 
Exton, 1612. A Grant from King Edward IV. to Sir James 
Haryngton, for taking King Henry VI. prifoner, dated 1465. 
To Sir John Harington from Lord Thomas Howard, The 
Earl of Effex to John Haryngton, Efq. touchinge his beinge 
appointed Lord Lieutenante of Trelande, 1599. Sir’ John 
Haryngton to Dr. John Still, the Bithoppe of Bathe~and 
Welles. The fame to Mr.'Secretary Barlow: An -Oration 
made by Frecknam, abbot of Weftminfter, in the ‘Reign’ of 
Queen Mary. The Queen’s Moft Excellent Majeftie’s Oration 
in the Parliament Howfe, March 15,\ 1575. Sit’ JotiiHas 
ryngton’s Report: to Queen Elizabeth,“ concerning the? Eark of 


Effex’s 
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Effex’s Journey, in Ireland. A Letter:from the celebrated 
Mr. Cheeke, 1549, to ‘Mrs. Penelope Pie. Mr. Stubbes his 
Wordes upon the. Scaffolde, when he loft his Haund, on 
Tewfdaie 3 Novembre, 1579. Mr. Page his Wordes on the 
Seaffolde. The Oration of the Common Hovfe, by the 
Speaker Mr. Williams, to the Queene’s Majeftie. The 
Queefe’s Majeftic’s Aunfwere to the Speaker Williams. Mr. 
Stubbs to Queene Elizabeth, during his Imprifonment. for 
writing a Libel on her intended Marriage. .'To the Queene’s 
Majettie’s Mott Honorable Privie Counfell the Petition of John 
Stubbes, Lords of Scotland to certen Scots oppofing the King 
in his Minority, Temp. Edward VI. Sir John Haryngton to 
Mr. Roberte Markham. A Specimen of the Mode of ele&ing 
Members for Parliament in the laft Century, taken from a 
‘Memorandum MS. of John Harington, Efq. of Kelfton in 
Somerfetfhire, 1646. Memorandum found in the Cabinet of 
the late John Browning, Efq. of Barton, near-Briftol. This 
memorandum is as follows: 


¢ Item, That Maifter Canynge hath deliver’d, this 4th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord 1470, to Maifter Nicolas Pet- 
ters, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe; Mofes Conterin, Philip 
Rarthelmew, procurators of St. Mary Redcliffe, aforcfaid; a 
new fepulchre well gilt with golde, and a civer thereio. 

* Item, An image of God Almighty rifing out of the fame 
fepulchre, with all the ordinance that ’longeth thereto (that 
is to fay) a lathe made of timber and the iron-work thereto. 

‘ Item, Thereto longeth Heaven, made of timber and ftain’d 
clothes. ° 

* Item, Hell made of timber, and iron-work thereto, with 
divels to the number of 13. 

* Item, 4 Knights armed, keeping the fepulchre, with their 
weapons in their hands; that isto fay, 2 axes and 2 fpears, 
with 2 pares. 

* Jsem, 4 payr of angels wings for 4 angels, made of timber 
and well painted. 

' © Trem, the fadre, the crowne, and vifage, the well with a 
crofs upon it, well gilt with fine gould, 

‘ Item, The Holy Ghofht coming out of Heaven into the 
fepulchre. 

« Item, *Longeth to the 4 angels 4 cheyaliers,’ 


The fucceeding paper is a letter from a Lord of Scotland 
to Q. Elizabeth. The Prince of Spaine’s Receiving into 
Bruffells. Copy of.a Letter to. John Harington, Efq. at 
Kelfton, from the Maior and Aldermen of the City of Bathe, 
1646. A Letter to Captain Harington, at his Quarters in 
Taunton, 1646. A Proof that Spiritual Quackery did not 
eriginate in the Days of Oliver Cromwell, as:this pure {pi- 
ritual 
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ritual Medicine is found in a MS. dated"1579, and was a Pre- . 
paration ordained by the Puritans of thofé Times for ‘the 
Soul’s Health. Tranflation, by Q. Elizabeth, of one of Tully's 
familiar Epiftles, given by her to Jolin Haryngton, 1579. ° A 
regard to the gratification of our readers will not permit us to 
with hold from inferting this verfion, which, confidering the 
language of that. time, is. not deftitute of merit, and thews 


Elizabeth’s acquaintance with claffical learning. art 


<TULLY to CURIO. 


* T haue written thefe vato you by Sextus Julius, my freémd 
Miloes companyon, not knowing whether you are yet comm 
into Italy; but, becatfe you are fhortlie looked for, and it is 
certainlie reported, that you are nowe departed out of Afia’'to- 
ward Rome, the importance of' the matrer made vs thinke “to 
hafte to great, beinge defierous you might receiue lettres, as fone 
as might be. My Curio, yf yt wear F onlie’ that had thewéd 
you freendthip (and yet indeed yt is far greater by your at- 
ceptacion then by my atcompte) I fhoulde hardlie be boulde-to 
defier any great matter at your handes, for ‘it is a grief to an 
honeft nature to @fke any thinge whear he hath well deferued, 
left he fholde feeme to demande rather than defier, and to afke 
a recompence rather than a benefice. But. feinge yt. is weil 
knowen and famous, by reafon of my meavce beginninge, howe 
greatlie I am bounde vnto youe, and feing yt 1s.a parte of:a 
lovinge minde to defier to be more beholdinge where he is 
mutch beholdinge all redye; I wilk not fticke to be a futor vato 
you, in thefe my lettres, for the thinge which is moit acceptable 
and neceflarye for me of all others: for, thoughe youe fholde 
doe never fo mutch for me, yet I dare prefame it fhall not be 
lofte, trufting that no benefitt can be foe great, but that either 
I thal be able to receive with kindenes, or to rewarde yt with 
thankefulnes, or to honor that with commendation. : 

‘ Sir, I have fett all my ftuddie, diligence, care, labor, 
minde, foule, and all, to make Miloe confal; and I ame per- 
fwaded I ame bound to.doe it, not onlie as | wolde recompence 
my freend, but as I wolde honor my father ;, for I thinke theire 
was neuer man foe carefull for his life and goodes, as I ame for 
Miloes preferment, whearin methinks my hole ftate ftandes. 
Hearin | vnderftande you can doe vs foe much helpe that wee 
fha!] neede to feeke no farther. All this we haue alredie: the 
beft fort, for the aéts of his tribunefhipp for my fake, .as I truft 
you thinke; the people.and the multitude, for .his fhowes and 
trivmphes, and his libera]l nature ;, the youth and the favorites, 
for his owne commendacion among theme; laft of ally my 
voice, not foe mightie, perhapps, as others, yet eftemed and 
honeft, and bound vnto hime, and theirfore may chaunce 
adayleable, nowe wee have but nede of a head, and a capteine, 
and, as it were a mafter, to rule and govern thele fame seme? ; 

and, 
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_and, if .wee fhulde withe for one. in all. this-empire,; we. ¢olde 
not.chufe a fitter man than youc. . And theirfore, yf youe thinke 
me mindfull, yf you thinke me thankfull, yf you thinke mé 
an honeft man, that, labor foe earneftlie. for my friende; to 
conclude, if youe thinke me worthie of your benefits, I defier 
you to help me in this my great care, arid to affifte me to winn 
this honor, or rather, as yt wear, to: fave my life. For Miloe 
“himfelfe, this I darr promiffe, that you: fhall finde no- man ‘of 
more couradge, grauitie, conftancie,-or faithfulnes. towatdes 
youe, yf youe will receive him into your freendhipp. And, 
for my parte, youe fhall doe me fo mughe honor and reputacion, 
»as I-fhall haue caufe to confes that youe haue thawed yourfelffe 
as much my freend for my credit, as you have done heartofore 
for my fafetie. Idoubt not but. you fee howe I ame tyed to 
this matter, and howe it importeth me not onlie to ftriue, bue 
to fight alfoe to performe yt, ells I wolde write more, But 
. powe I commend and deliver the whole matter and all my.felfte 
‘into your handes. . Onlie this I hall faie, yf I obtaine yt, I thall 
Hm be more. bounde to you then. to Miloe ; for I ame not fo 
-glad that Miloe faved, my life, as I would be glad to recom- 
pence hime for it. And I never looke to, doe yt but by your 
meanes onlie.’ “ 

The next article is a letter, to,.Mr. Johm Haryngton, at 
Cambridge, from the Lord High Treafurer, Burleigh, 1578; 
» abounding with good fenfe and wholefome admonitions, worthy 
“the charater of that great ftatefman. 

“Then follows a letter from Mr. Robert*Matkham to John 
Harington, Efq. 1598. Letter from Sir John Harington to 
Prince Henry, 1609. ‘This is the laft paper in the colleétion 
that is written in profe. It appears from this letter, that the 
prince had defired Sir John to fend him fome poetry of his 
own compofinon ; but the knight, in. the mean time, ‘ as re- 
fpeéte is due to crowned heads, and as foche fholde be ho- 

-morede before clownifhe heads,’ fends, his highnefs a few lines 
written by king Heary V1.. which he:calls a pretty verfe. How 
far it is entitled to this commendation, we: fhall leave our 
-readers to determine from the following copy. 
** Kingdomes are bote cares ; 
State ys devoyd of ftaie ; 
-\ Ryches are redy {nares, 
And haftene to decaie. 
*¢ Plefure ys a:pryvie prycke 
Wich vyce doth ftyll provoke ; 
“Pompe unprompt ; and fame a flayme ; 
Powre a {mouldryng fmoke. 
é¢ Who meenethe to remoofe the rocke,; 
-Owte of the flymie mudde; 
Shall myre hymfelfe, and hardlie feape 
The {wellynge of the flodde:” 
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- "The:volyme. concludes with fome: verfes, by ;different, ,per- 
fons, among.which the fubfequent, by the earl ef Rochefasd, 
dated 1.564,. is the, molt. poetical. : 
I, ‘My lewt, awake, perform the Jafte 
Labour that, thow and I fhall wafte, 
And ende that I have nowe begunne:- 
‘For, when this fonge is funge and paft, 
My lewt, be ftill, for I have done, 
Il. *-Asto be heard wheare eare is none; ~ 
As lead to grave inumarble ftone ; - 
My. fonge may pearce-her hart affone< 
Shuld we then fighe,: or finge, or.mone? - 
No, no,,,.my Jewte,; for Ihave done. 
ill. ‘ The rocks.do, not fo craellye 
Repulffe the waves contynually 
As. fhe my fate and affeétion ; 
So that [ ame paft remedie, 
Whearbye. my Jute and I have done, 
IV. ‘ Vengeance fhall fall on thie difdayne, 
That makeft but game on earneft payne. 
Thinck not alone ynder the fonne sf! 
- Vngayte to-caufe tiie lovers. playne, “a 
Althoughe my lute and I have done. 
.V.. © Perchaunce-they lye. withered.and olde, 
The winter nightes that are fo colde, 
Playning in vayne vato the moope - - 
T hie. wishhes; then, dare not be tolde ;~ 
Care then whoe lifte, for I haue done. 
Vi. ¢ And may chaunce the to repent 
The tyme that thow haft loft and fpent . 
To cawfe thie lovers fighe and fwone 3 
Then fhalt thow know bewtie but lent, 
And wisthe and want-as I have done. 
VII. « Now ceafe,- my lewte, this is the laf 
Labour that:thow.andI fhall wafte, 
And endid is that we begunne ; 
Now is this foage, both Gage aad paft, 
My. lewte, be; ftill,, for I have dane.’ 
If the editor, Mr. Harington,, fhould, hereafter prefent the 
public.with, amy more of thofe manufcripts, we hope he;.will 
be.more attentive to the feleétion ; , for the. greater, partof 
the papers admitted, into this volume,might have heen fuffered 
to moulder undifturbed, in their native obfcurity: j 





IX. Travels through Portugal and Spain, in 1772 and. 1774. 
By Richard’ Twifs, E/g. F.R. 8. With: Copper-Plates 5, and 
an Appendix, to. 1). 115-64. in boards, ,Robinfon.  * 
‘THE. author of, thefe Travels appears. to, be jone .of .the.few 

_ * , geatlemen of fortune, ,who, fcoraing; the frivolous diffipa. 

ation of the age, prefer the vifiting foreign countries to the un- 

manly 
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manly amufements which at prefent fo greatly prevail withid 
« the circle of fathionable tife: We find, that before his excur- 

fion to Spain and Portugal, he has not only farveyed the dif- 

ferent parts of Great Britain, which ‘is a journey too feldoin 
performed by the youth of our country, but has alfo traverfed 

a greater extent of the continent than is ufually vifited on sbé - 

and tour. 

For finifhing a polite education, or for gratifying curiofty 
with the monuments. of ancient_genius and magnificence; 
Spain and Portugal are undoubtedly lefs attraétive to a 
traveller than the more polifhed countries of Europe; but 
it is certain that knowledge may be improved in fome degree, 
by viewing the manners of the rudeft, as well as by an inter- 
courfe with the moft civilized nations. Human nature is uni- 
verfally the fame in all; and where we cannot colleé& any va- 
luable acquifition to the arts or fciences, we may at leaft tehold 
the inconveniencies that arife from the. deficiency of them. 
The world was but little advanced in civilization when Ulyfies 

attained fo. great wifdom by vifiting various cities and people 
_ of different nations, that he is celebrated as the great exam- 
ple of political knowlege and fagacity. 

__ A few years ago Mr. Baretti publifhed a journey into the 
fame countries which are the fubje& of this volume; but dif- 
ferent itineraries M@ord diverfity of obfervation 3 and in fo wide 
a field, fucceflive travellers may purfue their enquiries without 
any of them following the footfteps of thofe who have pre- 
ceded, , 

Mr. Twifs embarked on board one of the packets at Fal- 
mouth, on the 42th of November, #772, and on the 17th 
landed at Lifbon, This city, he informs us, continues nearly 
in the fame ruinous ftate to which it was reduced by the earth- 
quake in 1755. Like Rome, it is built on feven hills, and 
the ftreets are very badly paved with fharp ftones; nor are 
they lighted at night.. The houfes are generally two ftories 

high, fometimes three, without any other chimney than that 
of the kitchen. Some of our readers, perhaps, will be fur- 
prifed to know, that there is no hewfpaper or gazette in the 
Portuguefe language; being prohibited in 1763. The. aque- 
dué deferibed in the following paffage, may vie with any of 
the moft celebrated ftructures that have been raifed for pubfic 
utility. | : 

« Near the city, in the valley of Alcantara, is fituated the 
celebrated aqueduét which joins two hills ; the arches in this 
part are thirty-five in number, fourteen large ones, and twenty- 
one fmaller, the largeft of which is three hundred and thirty- 


two feet in height, and two hundred and forty-nine feet in 
width 
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width ; fo that St. Paul’s church in London is onty feventy two 
feet higher. There are ten fmaller arches nearer to the city, 


and many ftill {maller near the fource of the water which fup- 


lies this aquedu&. This water is emptied into a great refer- 
aie at pepo the extremities of tives 4 The whiole pile was 
erefted in 1748; and happily received no damiage from the 
earthquake in 1755. It is built of a kind of white marble. 
The pillars which fupport the arches are fquare, the largéft mea- 
fare thirty-three feet at each fide of the bafe ; fo that the breddth 
of this aqueduct is but a tenth part of its height; and confe- 
quently makes that height appear much more confiderable than 
at really is to a {pe&tator who ftands undér thé great atch:’ 


Mr. Twifs informs us, that he went to the pdlace at Belleni, 
to hear the Italian opera of Ezo performed. To this ehter-. 
tainment no ladies are ever admitted, fior are there any ac- 
trefles. Inftead of women, the female cHaraéters are perfon- 
ated by eunuchs, who are drefled in the habit of the fex they 
reprefent. This uncommon exhibition, we are told; is cauled 
by the jealoufy of the queen. 

The palace at Bellem is a mean wooden edifice, without 
any thing worthy of remark, either in the ftruétare or apart- 
ments ; and, what is extraordinary, there is not a fingle pittute 
from any of the Italian fchools in the whole kingdom of Por 
tugal. In this country, Mr. Twifs likewife obferved iio fta- 
tues, except two groupes in the royal garden at Bcllem, which 
had been fent from Rome ; but he faw a remarkable large ele- 
phant, which was no lefs than twenty two feet iri height. 

In the account of one of the excurfions which our authdt 
made from Lifbon, he defcribes the dance called fandango, thie 
motions in which are very indecent. —The chief order of knight- 
hood in Portugal is called The Order of Chrift; and was in-— 
ftituted in 1283. This order, which is given to any per-. 
fon who is not a heretic, is fo common; that Mr. Twifs ob- 
ferves, it is almoft a difgtace to accept of it; though worn by 
the king himfelf. He has feen a valet de chambre, the keeper of 
a billiard-table, and a mufician, decotated with its inignia.—~ 
In Portugal, nobility is not hereditary, bat conferred in the 
fame manner as knighthood is in England.—A propoial, we 
are told, was once fuggefted, of making a navigable canal be- 
between Lifbon and Madrid, by deepening the river Manca 
marus, which empties itfelf into the Tagus; but after feve- 
ral councils wege held upon the fubjeé, this falutary fcheme 
was abandoned. 

The ladies here tide on durrés, or jack-affes, with a packe 
faddle ; a fervant attends with a fharp ftick, which he ufes in 
place of a whip; and for retarding the beaft when it goes too 
faft, the expedient is to pull iz by the tail. We thall prefent 
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our readers with the following aceount of the drefs, and fome 
of the cuftoms of the Portuguefe. | 


‘ The drefs of the men, among the common people is a large 
cloak and flouched hat; under the cloak they commonly wear a 
dagger, though that treacherous weapon is prohibited: the 
blades of fome of thefe will ftrike through a crown piece. The 
women wear no caps, but tie a kind of net-work filk purfe over 
their hair, with a long taffel behind, and a ribbon tied in a 
bow-knot over their forehead. ‘This head drefs they call rede~ 
cilla, and it is worn indifcriminately by both fexes. The Lon- 
don caricatures of Macaroni hair-clubs are not at all exaggerat- 
ed when applied to the Portuguefe. The gentry drefs entirely 
in the French fafhion. 

« The ladies wear very large and heavy pendants in their ears : 
the fleeves of their gowns are wide enough to admit their waift, 
which, however, feldom exceeds a {pan in diameter. 

* Large nofegays are much in fafhion with the fair fex among 
the Portuguefe. Avery erroneous notion concerning them and 
the Spanifh ladies prevails in England: we are apt to imagine 
that they are inclined to gravity and referve ; whereas, in real- 
ity, one ought to adopt Voltaire’s opinion of the ladies of the 
fouthern countries.. He fays, thofe of the northern climates 
have milk in their veins, whereas thefe have quickGilver in theirs. 
By this expreffion mercury, in a medical light, is not to be un- 
derftood, but that they are as volatile as that mineral. I never 
met with women more lively in any part of Europe; they are 
perpetually dancing, finging, laughing, and talking, and are 
fprightly and vivacious in the higheft degree. 

‘ Cortejos here are fynonimous with the Italian Cicifbei, but 
I do not mean to affert that a//their ladies have fuch attendants ; 
and to the honour of the Britifh factory be it faid, the condué 
of the ladies who belong to it, has exempted them from any 
cenfure on that account. 

‘ Towards the latter end of January | had determined to fet 
out for Oporto, but I deferred my journey a few days, in order 
to be prefent at a fingular execution, which was that of a man to 
be burnt alive. He was condemned for flealing the plate and 
veftments out of a church, and afterwards firing it, to conceal 
the theft. He had been a year in prifon, and was dragged from 
thence to the church he had burnt, tied by the legs to the tails . 
of two horfes ; but the friars of the Mifericordia had placed him 
on an ox’s hide, fo that he did not fuffer much. Before the 
church was fixed a ftake with a feat, on a {caffold elevated about 
fix feet, under which faggots, torches, pitch-barrels, and other 
combutftible materials were placed. ‘The fcaffold was environed 
by a regiment of cavalry, behind which ftood moft of the monks 
of Lifbon, who had joined in the proceffion.' He was fafiened 
to the ftake at half an hour paft five, and fire was immediately 

ut underneath the fcaffold. In five-and-twenty minutes all was 
reduced to afhes. ‘The rope which tied his neck to the ftake was 
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foon burnt, and then his body fell into the fire. He was pro- 
bably ftifled with the fmoke before the flames reached: him: the 
fire afterwards penetrated between his ribs, which were fhortly 
confumed. This fpectacle was yery tremendous and awful. Ie 
was dark before the fire was put to the fcaffold. Each of the 
cavalry had a torch in his hand ; and the multitude of {pectators 
was innumerable.’ 


About four leagues from Lifbon ftands the convent of Odi- 
velas, where it is faid, that three hundred beautiful nuns form- 
ed a feraglio for the late king ; and where each of the ladies 
had one or more lovers among the men of quality. 

From the city of Oporto, we are told, that twenty thoufand 
pipes of wine are yearly exported ; fixty thoufand, which is 
computed to be the remainder of the produce, being confum- 
ed in the country. 

On quitting Portugal, our traveller arrived at Almeida, in 
Spain, towards the end of February 1773; and foon after, he 
proceeded to Salamanca, of which he gives a particular defcrip- 
tion. But pafling over this, as being too copious for infere 
tion, -we fhall extra& the account of Segovia. | 


‘ The firft obje&t of my attention in Segovia was the famous 
aqueduct, the building of which is attributed to. the Goths, to 
Hercules, to the emperor Trajan, &c. Diego Colmenares, 
feems to make it cotemporary with the pyramids of Egypt, as 
he fays there is much fimilitude between them and “this aque- 
du&t ; and adds, that this is of a very different order of ‘archi- 
tecture from any of the five ufed by the Romans ; but it is moft 
generally believed to have been ereéted by Trajan: There is a 
range of one hundred and eighteen arches, over forty-three of 
which there is dn equal number of others ; the total is one hun- 
dred and fixty-one : the greateft height of this building is one 
hundred and two feet. ‘The whole is built with ftones of about 
three feet long, and two feet thick, without any morter or ce- 
ment; but thofe on the top of all are joined by cramp-irons, 
There are many houfes built about this aqueduct, which pre~ 
vent a complete and general view of it: the two largeft arches 
ferve as paflages, which lead to the Plaza del Azoguejo. An 
Englifh gentleman of my acquaintance, with two of his compa- 
nions, walked over the top of the aqueda&, which is but eight 
feet broad, and without any parapet. On the whole, it is one 
of the nobleft and molt perfeét monuments of antiquity now ex- 
iting, and is.at prefent as entire as when it was firit etected. 
The Spaniards call it e/ Puente, or the Bridge, which is a very 
improper name. . 

* I afterwards went to the Alcacor, or royal palace, fituated 
on a rock, detached by a deep dry ditch from the city, with 
which it communicates by a ftrong ftone bridge. It was built 
by the Moors in the eighth century ; was afterwards inhabited 
by the kings of Caftile, and is now ufed for a Rate prifon ; 
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there were thirteen Turkith corfair captains confined in it at 
the time | was there. - Part of the palace is converted into a mi- 
litary fchool, in which eighty cadets are educated, who alfo refide 
here. This is the caftle of Segovia mentioned in Gil Blas, 
which is an original French work of Mr. le Sage, and “not a 
tranflation from the Spanifh, as has been imagined. 

‘ The cattle is buile of white ftone, a tower rifes from the 
eenter, environed with many turrets ; the roof of the whole is 
covered with lead. In the royal faloon, round the wall, are fifty- 
two ftatues of painted wood ; they reprefent a feries of the kings 
and queens of Spain, fitting on thrones, and of feveral eminent 

rfons, all as large as the life, with an infcription under each, 
rhe ceiling of this room, and of feveral others, is fo well gilt, 
that though it probably was done feven centuries aga, it appears 
quite frefh and new. 

* ] was fhewn the cabinet where Alfonfo X. furnamed the © 
Impious and the Wife, compofed his Aftronomical Tables, in 
1260: he was here ftruck by lightning, the marks of which 
till appear in the wall.’ 


The royal palace of St. Ildefonfo is next defcribed with 
great minutenefs; and afterwards that of the Efcorial, which 
is diftant from the former about fifty-fix miles, and from Ma- 
drid fix leagues and a half. As this celebrated palace was not 
vifited by Mr. Baretti in his journey, we fhall Jay before our 


readers part of the account of it delivered by Mr. Twils. 


* The village which gave name to this palace, is called el Ef. 
corial, derived from the Spanith word E/oria, which fignifies the 
fcum of melted metal, becaufe formerly fome iron mines were 
worked here. 

« The whole building confifts of a palace, a church, a con- 
‘vent, and a gong 7 for the fovereigns of Spain. It was be- 


un in 1563, by Philip II. in confequeace of a vow he made, 
if he fhould vanquifh the French army near St. Quintin’s, which 
he did in 1557, on St. Laurence’s day. The architects were 
John Bat. Monegro of Toledo, and John de Herrera, who fi- 
nifhed it in 1586. Jt is dedicated to St. Laurence,: and as this 
faint is faid to have been broiled alive on a gridiron, in the 
third century, the founder chofe to have the building on the 
plan of that culinary inftrument, the bars of which form feveral 
courts, and the handle is the royal apartments, 

* Gridirons are met with in every part of this building ; there 
are {culptured gridirons, painted gridirons, iron gridirons, 
marble gridirons, wooden gridirons, and ftucco gridirons; 
there are gridirons over the doors, gridirons in the yards, grid- 
irons in the windows; gridirons in the galleries, Never was 
infirument of martyrdom fo multiplied, fo honoured, fo cele- 
brated : and thus much for gridirons. I never fee a broiled 
beef flake without thinking of the Efcorial, t. Jerom is the 
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fecond patron of this place. ‘The monks who inhabit this con. 
vent, to the number of A; hundred,. are Jeronymites. 

‘ At the firt fight of the Efcorial, it conveys the idea of a 
fquare quarry of ftone above ground ; for it is indeed the largeft, 
though not the moft elegant palace in Europe. The Doric ar- 
chiteéture prevails in it. It is wholly built of a grey ftone, 
called Beroguena, refembling a kind of granite, though not fo 
hard, It is fituated in a dry foil, environed with barren moun- 
teins ; which fituation was chofen, becaufe the quarries which 
fupply the fone made ufe of for building it,-were near at hand. 

‘ The Spanith defcription fays, that the chief front is fevea 
hundred and forty feet broad, and feventy feet high to the cor- 
nice, which goes round the whole fabric. I meafured it my- 
felf, and found the breadth to be no more than fix hundred and 
fifty-feven feet: the fides, which I likewife meafured, are four 
bundred and ninety-four feet in depth ; the Spanith book fays 
five hundred and eighty. 

‘ There is a fquare tower at each end of the four corners, 
faid to be two hundred feet in height. 

¢ The chief front, which has thirty-five windows in breadth, 
is turned towards the mountains, which are only a hundred 

aces diftant ; and, confequently, it is dark there half an hour 
before it is fo at the back front, which commands a fine prof- 
, that reaches quite to Madrid. 

‘ It is faid, that there are four thoufand windows, and éight 
thoufand doors in this building ; one thoufand one hundred and 
ten of thefe windows are on the oujfide of the four fronts. Thig 
number is falfely augmented by almoft all the defcribers of it, 
to eleven thoufand windows, and fourteen thoufand doors, 

‘ There are three doors in the chief front. Over the pring 
cipal entrance are the arms of Spain, carved in ftone; and aJit- 
tle higher, in a nich, a flatue of St. Laurenee in a deacon’s 
habit, a gilt gridiron in his right hand, and a book in his left: 
this ftatue, which is fifteen feet in height, was executed by John 
Bat. Monegro, and is of the Beroquena ftone, except the head; 
feet, and hands, which are of marble. 7 
_ © Dire@ly over the door are two enormous gridirons in ftone 
baffo relievo.’ ‘ 

Mr. Twifs informs us, that eleven thoufand reliques ar 
preferved here, which we cannot blame him for the want of 
curiofity to furvey. But he has not omitted to give an extra& 
from the Spanifh account of them, and which affords a ftrik- 
ing picure of ridiculous faperftition. ii 

The royal apartments of the Efcorial, we ‘are told, contain. 
nothing worthy of notice; the kitchen and fruit-garden, with 
the park, are about a league in cifcumference.—Our tra- 
veller next gives an account of the pidtures, of which there 
are upwards of one thoufand fix hundred in. oil colours,..ex- 
clufive of the paintings in frefco; in which manner ten ciele 
¥ 3 ings 
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ings are painted byLuca Giordano.—Another royal palace re- 
mained to be feen by ovr author on his arrival at’ Madrid. 
It was begun in 1736, and is faid to be the grandeft and 
nioft fumptuous of any in Europe. 

‘ It is fquare, and built of white ftone, on the moft elevated 
extremity of the town: the front is four hundred feet in length, 
as I meafured it myfelf, and is of three ftories in height, each 
of twenty-one windows ; on the top is a baluftrade, ornamented 
with ftone vafes. There are five doors in front ; over the mid- 
dle door is a gallery fupported by four columns. At the back 
front is a grand flight of fteps. The archite& of this palace is 
Signor Sacchetti, an Italian, who ftill lives in Madrid, though 
very old andinfirm, ‘The grand cortile is a fquare of one hun- 
dred and ninety five feet. The dome of the chapel is fupport- 
ed by fixteen marble columns. ‘The grand faloon of ftate is 
one hundred and twenty feet in length, and has five windows in 
front; it is entirely hung with crimfon velvet, richly embroid- 
ed with gold, and farther ornamented with twelve of the look- 
ing-glaffes mace at St. Ildefonfo, each ten feet high, and in 
magnificent frames, and with twelve tables of the fineft Spa- 
nifh marbles. The ceiling was painted in frefco, in 1764, by 
Tiepolo the Venetian, who died here lately,’ 

Mr. Twis has given a catalogue of the paintings in this 
palace, among which there appears to be many pieces of great 
merit. He has aifo gratified us with the fable of a comedy 
called, Di/dain with Dif/dain, and which is efteemed one of the 
beft Spanifh plays. .But as the account of it would afford but 
little entertainment, in any other light than as a contraft to 
the nobler dramatic productions of our own country, we fhall 
break off the fubjeét, and for the prefent, take our leave of 
this agreeable traveller, 

, [ To be continued. ] 





X. The Elements of Dramatic Criticifm. By William Cooke, Ej. 
of the Middle Temple. 80. 45. iu boards. Kearfly. 


As the charater of dramatic compofitions is ufually deter- 
mined in the theatre, rather than in the clofet, produc- 
tions of that kind are more fubjefed to examination than 
any other fpecies of the works of literary genius. With- 
out regard to the judgment of the few, who are qualified to 
decide by their knowledge of nature and propriety, the public 
affume the right of becoming arbiters on the fate of theatrical 
reprefentations, Inno other cafe, perhaps, is the wox populi 
of greater authority, or more unerring; than in that which 
we are at prefent confidering. For the final appeal of the 
dramatic poet is to thofe mental. feelings, that are common to 
the whole body of the fpectators ; and which, though more or 
| lefs 
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lefs acute, in proportion to the degree of fenfibility in different 
perfons, are, however, univerfally excited by one general prin- 
ciple in human nature. At the fame time, it moft be ac- 
knowledged, that, on account of the various ways in which 
this principle may be addreffed, and the means whereby it may 
operate, under the influence of particular modes of education, | 
diverfity of cuftoms, and other circumftances, it may in fome 
cafes depart from reitude of decifion, and recourfe muft be 
had to certain fixed laws, eftablifhed upon the anthority of ap- 
proved judges of the drama. 

In confequence of the expediency of fuch a code of cri- 
ticifm, the fubjeé& has been copioufly treated by feveral emi- 
nent writers in modern times, who have generally adopted the 
fyftem of Ariftotle, the great legiflator of dramatic, as well 
as epic poetry. But thefe works being known only to the 
more learned, the treatife now before us may not prove un- 
acceptable to the public; and it is attended with the advantage 
of exhibiting a regular analyfis of the feveral different kinds of 
theatrical reprefentations. 

In the firft chapter, Mr. Cooke delivers a fhort account of 
the origin of the ancient drama; and, in the fecond, explains 
the nature of the prologue, epifode, exode, and chorus. In 
the three fubfequent chapters, he treats refpeétively of the 
verfe, recitation, and mufic; of the mafks of the ancients ;’ 
and of the divifion of theatrical declamation between two 
aftors. In the fixth, he proceeds to tragedy, illuftrating its 
nature by the definition of Ariftotle; and he afterwards fe- 
parately confiders its various parts, as diltinguifhed into fable, 
manners, fentiments, and:digtion ; fome of which he elucidates 
by examples from Englifh dramatic writers. 

The author next confiders the three unities of a&tion, time, 
and place; with refpe& to the two latter of which he is of 
opinion, that, though they were indifpenfible in. the Grecian 
and Roman theatre, there is not now the fame neceflity for a 
ftri€t obfervance of them ; and he founds this opinion upon a 
material difference in the conftitution of the ancient and mo- 
dern drama. The Grecian drama, he obferves, is a continued 
reprefentation without any interruption, affording no oppor- 
tunity to vary the place of action, nor to prolong the time 
beyond that of the reprefentation; whereas ours having 
dropped the chorus, and the ftage being totally evacuated 
during the intervals of reprefentation, we are not fubjected to 
fo narrow reftri€lions in the articles of time and place, -This 
remark is undoubtedly juft and forcible, when urged in fup- | 
port of only a moderate extenfion of thofe unities, but..it 
never can be pleaded in defence of fuch extraordinary deviations 
¥ 4 as 
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as violate that degree of probability.which is a fundamental’ 
principle of the drama. We therefore coincide in opinion with 
our author in the following paflage. 


* There are, fays he, we acknowledge, fome effets of great 
Jatitude in time, that ought never to be indylged in a compo-~ 
fition for the theatre; nothing can be more abfurd, than at the 
end of the play to exhibit a full grown perfon,: who appears a 
child at the beginning; the mind rejeéts, as contrary to all pro- 
bability, fuch a latitude of time; the greateft change from. 
a to place, cannot have the fame bad effet; in the bulk of 
human affairs, place is not fo very materia], as the mind when 
occupied with any interefting event, is little attentive to minute 
circumftances, becaufe they fearcely make any impreffion. 

* But though we have rhus taken arms to refcue fome of our 
beft poets from the defpotifm of antient critics, we would not 
be underftuod to juftify liberty without any referve, An un- 
bounded licence with relation to place, and time, is faulty for 3 
reafon that feems to be overlooked ; that it feldom fails to break 
in upon the unity of action. In the ordinary courfe of human 
affairs, fingle events, fuch as are fit to be reprefented on the 
flage, are confined to a narrow {pot, and generally employ no 
great extent of time, we accordingly, feldom find ftri& unity 
of action in a dramatic compofition, where any remarkable la- 
titude is indulged in thefe particulars; we muft fay, further, 
that a compofition which employs bat one place, and requires 
nota greater length of time, than js neceflary for the repre- 
entation, is fo much the more perfeét, becaufe the sein. 
an event within fo narrow bounds, contributes ‘to the unity ot 
action, and alfo prevents that labour, however flight, which the 
mind muft undergo, in imagining frequent changes of place, 
and many intervals of time: but ftill we muft be fo far an 
advocate for the moderns, that fuch limitation of time, and. 
place, as was neceflary in the Grecian drama, is no guide to us, 
and therefore, though it may add, in point of rule, one beauty 
more to the compofition, it is at beft but a refinement,” which 
may juftly give place to a thoufand beauties more {ubftantial ; 
and we may add, that it is extremely difficult (if not impract- 
icable) to contract within the Grecian limits, any fable fo fruit- 
ful of incidents in number, and variety, as to give full {cope to 
the Audtuation of paffion.” Sy dee ee. nae 

Mr. Cooke afterwards draws a comparifon between the an- 
cient and modern drama, and endeavours by feveral argu- 
ments to evince the fuperiority of the latter. He thinks, 
however, that in one article the Grecian model has greatly 
the advantage ; as the chorus not only fupports the impreffion 
which has been made upon the audience, but likewife prepares, 
them for being more readily affected by the fcenes which. fuc- 
ceed, Mr. Cooke here fuggelts the propriety of introducing a 
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detached ‘chorus into our theatrical reprefentations, which, , 
without fubje€ting as to- any limitations of time or place, 
would recruit the fpirits of the audience, and preferve entire the 
tone of paffion that had been .excited. He enumerates thie | 
following inftances of impropriety to which the ancient dra< 
matic poets were reduced,:in the management of the fable, 
on account of the narrow limits by which they were circum- 
{cribed, refpecting the unities of time, and place. © 
* In the Hippelytus of Euripides *, Phaedra, diftrefled in mind 
and body, is carried without any pretext from her palace, to the. 
place of aétion ;, fhe is there laid upon a couch, unable to fap- 


port herfelf, and made to utter many things improper. to,be,, 
heard by a number of women who form the chorus whar is 


ftill worfe, her female attendant ufes the ftrongelt intreaties to- 


make her reveal the fecret caufe of her anguith ; which at. laf . 
Phadra, contrary to decency and probability, 1s prevailed upoa 
to do in prefence of that very chorus f. 

‘ Alcettes, in Euripides, at the point of death, is brought 
from the palace to the place of action, groaning and lamenti 
her untimely fate [. In the Trachiniens of Sophocles §, a fee. 
cret is imparted to Dejanira, the wife of Hercules, in prefence, 
of the chorus, In tlie tragedy of Iphigenia, the meflenger em-, 
ployed to inform Clytemneftra, that AM pe 8 was facrificed, 
ftops fhort at the place of action, and with a loud voice, calls; 
the queen from her palace to hear the news. Again, in the, 
Iphigenia in Tauris, the neceffary prefence of the chorus forces 
Euripides into a grofs abfurdity, which is to form a fecret ia 
their hearing ; and to dilguife the abfurdity, much courthip is’ 
beftowed on the chorus, not one woman, but a number, to ene 
gage them to fecrecy. In the Medea of Euripides likewife, 
that princefs makes no difficulty, in prefence of the chorus, to, 
plot the death of her hufband, his miftrefs, and her own father, 
the king of Corinth, all by poifon ; it was neceflary to. bring, 
Medea upon the ftage, and there is but one place of aéction,: 
which is ‘always occupied by the chorus; this fcene clofes the 
fecond a&; and, in the end of the third, the frankly makesthe. 
chorus her confidants, in plotting the murder of her own chil- 
dren. Teregce ton, by identity of place, is often forced to 
make a converfation within doors loud enough for the open’ 
ftreet ; infomuch that the cries of a woman in labour, are heard 
there diftin@ly, 

‘ The Grecian poets are not more happy in refpec to time, 
than to place: in the Hippolytus of Euripides, that prince’ is 
banifhed at the end of the fourth act; and in the fir fcene of 
the following at, a meffenger relates to Thefeus the whole pare 
ticulars of the death of Hippolytus by the fea monfter ; that re« 
markable event muft have employed many hours; and yet, ia 


*® A& rh, Scene 6th, + A&tad, Scene 2d. © 
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the reprefentation, it is confined to the time employed by the :, 
chorus, upon the fong at the end of the 4th act; this incon- 
fiftency is ftill greater in the Iphigenia in Tauris, in the cth act, 
fcene 4th, as the fong could not exhauft half an hour, and yet © 
the incidents, fuppofed to have happened during that time, 
could not naturally be tranfaéted in lefs than half a day. 

*. The antients are forced, not lefs frequently to tranfgrefs an- 
other rule, derived alfo from a continued reprefentation, which 
is, that as a vacuum, however momentary, interrupts the re- 
prefentation ; itis meceflary the place. of action be conftantly 
occupied. Sophocles, in refpeé& to this rule, as well as to 
others, is generally correét ; but Euripides cannot bear fuch 
reftraint ; he often evacuates the ftage, and Jeaves it empty for 
others in fucceffion. Iphigenia in Tauris, after pronouncing a 
foliloquy in the firft fcene, leaves the place of aétion, and is 
facceeded by Oreftes and Pylades; they, after fome conver- 
fation, walk off, and Iphigenia re-enters, accompanied with the 
chorus: in the Alceftes, which is of the fame author, the place 
of action is likewife void, at the end of the third a&. It is 
true, tocover the irregularity, and to preferve the reprefentation 
in motion, Euripides is extremely careful to fill the ftage with- 
out lofs of time; bot this is ftill an interruption, and a link 
of the chain broken ; for, during the change of the ators, there 
muft be a fpace of time, during which, the ftage is occupied by 
neither fet; it makes, indeed, a more remarkable interruption, 
to change the place of action, as well as the aétors, but this was - 
not practicable upon the Grecian ftage.’ 


Mr. Cooke defires to be underftood, that he pleads for no 
change of place in the modern drama, but after an interval ; 
nor for any latitude in point of time, but what falls in with 
an interval; for he admits that the unities of - place and time 
ought to be ftritly obferved during each a&. 

In the twelfth chapter the author treats of fome inferior 
rules proper to be obferved in tragedy ; the thirteenth is al- 
lotted for fhewing that tragic fubjeéts affe&t us more than 
thofe of comedy ; in the next he makes fome obfervations on 
tragi-comedy ; in the fifteenth he traces the origin and pro- 
greis of ancient comedy ; the fixteenth recites the laws of: co- 
medy; in the feventeenth Mr, Cooke makes fome animad- 
verfions on fentimental comedy; and in the eighteenth he en- 
deavours to confirm the obfervation, that the characters of 
comedy are far from being exhaufted. 

In the nineteenth chapter the author examines the queftion, 
whether tragedy or comedy be the more difficult to write, 
His opinion with refpe& to this fubje& will appear from the 
following extract. 


* Let us confider the final purpofes of tragedy and comedy, 
Is not the one the art of ftriking thofe ftrings of the heart which 
are 
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are moft natural, terror, and pity? And is not the other, the 
art of making us laugh? now the. gentleman,,and the rufticy 
in tragedy, have both fenfibility and. tendernefs of heart, per- 
haps, in a greater or lefs degree ; but as they are men alike, 
the heart is moved by the fame touches; whereas in comedy the’ 
ftrings which mutt be touched:for this purpofe, are ‘not the fame 
in the gentlemanand the ruftic. The latter will; laugh out on, 
the coarfeft jeft, whereas the former is only. to be moved by a. 
delicate conceit : the paflions depending on nature, «merriment 
upon education, 


: 


« The f{pectators of a tragedy, if they have but little know- | 


ledge, are almoft all on a level ; but with refpec& to comedy, 
we have many claffes of people, all of whom will judge in their 
own way. The laughter of a theatre is of a very different 
ftamp with that which is given to good hamour, conviviality; 
complaifance, refpeét, and flattery. In thefe artifice and wine, 
are the general motives; but in a theatre every fpetator im- 
partially judges of wit, by his own ftandard, and meafures its 
extent and force by his capacity, and condition. . Thus differ- 
ent capacities and conditions of men, making them diverted 
on very different occafions, it requires the higheft exertion of. 
genius, to diffufe wit or humour, fo as it thall be univerfally felt. 


*« If, therefore, we confider the end of the tragic and comic 


poet, the comedian muft be involved in much more difficulties, 
without taking in the obftructions to be encountered equally 
by both, in an art which confifts in raifing the paffions, or the 
mirth of agreat maltitude. The tragedian has little to do but 
to refle&t upon his own thoughts, and draw from his heart thofe 
fentiments which will certainly make their way to the hearts of 
others: whilft the comedian muft take many forms, and change 
himfelf, like a fecond Proteus, almoft into as many perfons as 
he undertakes to divert. In fhort, to make the former; is to 
et materials together, and to arrange them like a fkilful ar- 

chiteét ; but to make the latter, is to build, like Avfop, in the 
air. Hence we would give the preference to comedy, which 
we would be underftood, however, by no means, to pronounce 
as a dogma, but as an opinion we have a right to give upon a 
general fubject of enquiry.’ | 

The remaining chapters are employed on the fabjeéts of pane 
tomime, farce, the education of the Greek and Roman aétors, 
and general inftru&tions for fucceeding in the art of acting. 

in this treatife Mr. Cooke has delivered a concife. and per- 
fpicuous fyftem of Dramatic Criticifm, compiled from the moft 
approved writers, and interfperfed with judicious reflections of 
his own; but we cannot avoid remarking, that he fometimes 
appears deficient in elegance of ftyle, and corre@inefs of _lan- 
guage.—As fuch defects are frequently occafioned by. the 
hurry of compofition, we have reafon to believe that Mr, 
Cooke, in a future edition, will obviate this objefion. 


| XI. Imi- 
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XI. Imitations of the Charafer: of Theophraftus, Svs, 24 
Jeved. Leacroft. 


HIS celebrated philofopher was a native of Lefbos, and 

ftudied fucceffively under Plato and Ariflotle, by the latter 
of whom he was particularly diftinguifhed, on account of his 
genius, Upon Ariftotle’s retiring to Calchis, Theophraftus 
fucceeded him in the Lyceum, where he taught philofophy 
“with great reputation during a period of almoft forty years, 
The various tras he compofed are faid to have amounted to 
upwards of two hundred, of which only a few now remain. 
By Cicero, who appears to have been a great admirer of his 
works, he is ftyled the moft elegant and learned of all the phi- 
-lofophers. That he -derived not his knowledge from fpecu- 
Jation within the walls of the Academy, but was intimately 
converfant with life and manners, is evident from his writings, 
as well as from collateral teftimony. The feveral charaGers 
he has drawn are delineated with the colours of truth and na- 
ture, and difcover no lefs juftnefs of defcription, than extenfive 
obfervation of men and things, 

The moral Chara&ters of Theophraftus, with all the diftin- 
guithed merit which they poffefs, are in fome places imperfeét, 
with refpeét both to matter and connexion, Whether this 
fault be owing to the philofopher, by whom they were written 
at a very advanced age, or proceeds from the mutilation 
and inaccuracy of tranfcribers, it is difficult to determine ; 
but from the judgment of the author there is reafon to con- 
clude, that the latter of thefe’ caufes has operated in a con- 
fiderable degree. Asa fpecimen of thefe Charaéters, we in- 


fert the following. 
‘THE FLATTERER, 
‘ The flatt’rer is a nurfe to wait on, 
And feed with pap, his baby great one, 
And footh the froward pouting thing 
With “ That’s a dear,” and ‘‘ There’s a king.” 
He’ll fmirk upon his lord, and cry, 
How you arreft the public eye! 
In truth, whene’er you come in view, 
There’s no one look’d upon but you : 
But, a-propos, the club laft night 
Was vaftly num’rous and polite ; — 
And there you had fuch honour paid, 
Such juftice done, I fhould have faid ; 
For you, they all declar’d, might claim 
A kind of full exclufive fame. 
Thus prating, if a ftraggling mote 
Should trefpafs on his lordfhip’s coat, 





‘ 
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Or thread thould feem inclin’d to ftray, 
He picks it cringingly away. aa 
Should a grey hair perchance arife, 
It proves my lord extremely wife; — 
But, if. his poll quite black appears, 
It fhows great vigour at his years. | . 
The datt’rer, till his patron’s heard, | 
Wo’n’t fuffer you to fpeak a word ; 
But aii the while, before his face, 
Praifes his manner, tone, and grace; 
And then chimes in at ev'ry clofe 
With—What amazing thoughts are thofe ! 
Before his patron has well fpoken = =~ 
As vile a. jeft as could be broken, 
The fycophant begins to ftare, oe 
And ftrains, and wriggles in his chair, © 
And bites his handkerchief in half 
To ftifle the pretended laugh. 
He’ll ftrut before his lord, and bawl, 
Stand back there, fellows! from the wall: 
A plague upon ye, anda new rope ! 
You croud the greateft man in Europe. 
He carries to his patron’s fons 
His pockets ftuff'd with macaroons ; 
And in his prefence he'll carefs ’em, 
And kif, and dandle ’em, and blef$ em, 
And {wear he doats on ’em the rather — 
*Caufe they’re fo vaitly like their father ! 
’Tis plain the flatt’rer muft have got 
The length too of his patron’s foot ; 
For, fhould his lordfhip but try on 
A pair of pumps, “tis ten to one 
But he protefts, he never knew 

- So neat a foot done juftice to ! 
Soon as he learns my lord intends 
A vifit to fome neighb’ring friends, 
Off ftarts the flatt’rer to announce 
His coming, and runs back at onee, 
And fays, I have propounded to ’em 
The honour you vouch/afe.to do,’em.. 
If he would court fome patronefs, 
He’s quite a connoiffeur in drefs, 
And fkips and dances up and down, 
To half the mam’oifelles in town ; 
Defcants on all that women wear— 
A very band-box chevalier. 
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He no where ‘more completely fhines 
Than when he with his lordthip dines; 
Of {miles and praifes how profufe ! 
He fips and fmacks the rofy juice; 

On ev’ry difh in rapture dwells, 
Develops how each fauce excells ; 
Then turns, and wifhes he could fee 
His lordfhip eat more heartily. 

His lordfhip’s footman he outfkips 

To reach a cufhion for his hips : 

Then fits him down politely near, 

And hangs in whifpers on his ear; 
Nor deigns the company a word, 

But what’s in def’rence to my lord. 
Viewing fome houfe, he reads a lecture 
On its majeftic architecture ; ‘ 
Remarks with exquifite delight 

That it’s a moft enchanting {ite ; 

The park too is immenfely pleafant ; 
That is, if their poffeffor’s prefent : 
Nay, he can even raife his battery 

On bafe of other people’s flattery, 
And, though they dedicate like Steet, 
They don’t do juftice bya deal: 
And portraits, flatt’ring out of reafon, 
Strike him the moment that he fees one! 
In fhort, he’s like a fawning hound, 
That barks, and jumps, and capers round, 
And lets you play with him, or kick, 
In hopes to get ‘a bone to pick.’ 


In many parts of the work, the tranflator has ufed fo 
much freedom with the original, that the volume is rather 
an imitation than a faithful verfion of the Moral Charaéters of 
Theophraftus. It conveys, however, fuch an idea of the 
manner of this celebrated ancient, as may ferve to fhew, in 
what degree he united a genius for the wis comica with the 
abftrufe {peculations of the philofopher. 





XII, Tae Politician’s DiGionary ; or, a Summary of political Know- 
ledge, 2 Vols. 8v0. 105. in boards. Allen. 


W E have frequently had occafion to obferve the utility of 

Diétionaries in evety branch of knowledge that ‘can be 
acquired from books. At the fame time that the alphabetical 
arrangement is moft convenient for the reader, it admits of a 
greater variety of fubje&ts, and a more copious detail, than 
te01 would 
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would be confiftent with perfpicuity or natural conne@ion. in 
any other form of writing. If fach ‘be the advantage of diftio- 
naries, even when reftriéted to particular arts or f{ciences, theic 
value is proportionably increafed when they comprehend a 
larger circle of obje&s, and thofe too of the greateft importance 
not only to individuals, but the general intereft of fociety. , 

Of this kind is the work which now lies before us, whereia 
the author has amaffed and elucidated fuch articles of infor- 
mation as are neceflary for thofe who would acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge in the extenfive fcience of politics; a fcience 
which, as well as being always ornamental, becomes daily 
more ‘ufeful, and in fome degree requifite to Britifh fub- 
jects. 

In a publication of this kind, it is not to be éxpectcd that we 
are to enumerate the multitude of articles of which it confilts ; 
all that is practicable or incumbent upon us is to deliver a ge- 
neral character of the work. That our readers may be enabled, 
however, to form fome idea of the contents of this Di&ionary, 
and the manner in which it is executed, we fhall mention a few 
of the articles, and fubjoin an extraé, 

The work begins with the article Acaputco, under which 
head the author gives an account of the commerce carried on 
between Spanifh America and the Philippine iflands, a trade 
of the greateft importance to that nation —In perufing the 
article AcricuLTURE, we meet with many obfervations on 
the ftate of Britain and other countries, with a variety of re- 
marks on the advantages refulting from this interna] fource of 
riches and national ftrength.—The article Army exhibits a 
diftin&, and we have reafon to think, an accurate detail of the 
number of troops, cavalry and infantry, of the moft confider- 
able powers of Europe, with the annual expence of the militar: 
eftablifhment. The information here contained is of confe- 
quence to thofe who would form a jydgment of the compara- 
tive force of the different countries. 

The author has elucidated the Balance of Trade, and made 
jaft remarks on the various methods that have been propofed 
for determining this important problem. Nor has he omitted 
giving an account of CoLoniss, a fubjeé& particularly intereit- 
ingat the prefent juncture.—Under the article Encuanp, we 
have a minute account of the extent of the country, the rental, 
the quantity of produéts, with the general income, by agriculture, 
manofaétures, and commerce,—In treating of Taxes, the au- 
thor difcovers political knowledge, as well as extenfive obfery- 
ation.—-We fhall conclude our detail of this work with annex- 


ing a propofal wie the author advances under the article of 
TRaDEY 


u | ‘ We 
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© We have mentioned fomewhat of . the bility of re-en- 
tering once more into the ifland of Japan. But if that fhould 
be thought too hazardous, what can hinder fome of our fhips 
from vifiting Formofa? A fruitful, pleafant, and well fituated 
ifland. Are there not a thoufand pretences that may be fug- 
gefted for putting in there? And if the veffel that makes this 
attempt be a fhip of force, and well manned, is there any rea- 
fon to doubt that the would be able to procure that refpe@ 
which would make way for trade? It may be replied that the 
Chinefe laws are fo ftri&, that there is no trading in Formofa 
‘without the emperor’s leave. To which J reply, that it is very 
well known the Chinefe infift upon their laws in the moft pe- 
remptory manner, where they are fure they have force enough 
to fupport and carry them into execution. On the other hand, 
where this is not to be done, they are very flow in coming to 
extremities, and had rather bate fome of their pun@tilios than 
run the hazard of a difpute that might be attended with ‘bad 
confequences. 

‘In times paft the Dutch made the conqueft of this ifland, or 
rather the Dutch Eaft-India company made it, and kept pof- 
feffion of it in fpite of the whole force of the Chinefe empire. 
J am very far from faying that this fhould become a precedent 
to our Ea(t-India company, or that they ought to attempt ei- 
ther a conqueft or a fetuement by force; all I contend for is, 
that ifthe Dutch Eaft-India company conquered it, the Englith 
Eaft-India company might find a way to trade there. They 
would find their account in it, and the nation would find their 
account in it; and though it might coft fome time and trouble 
to bring it about, yet this very time and trouble would for fo 
long 2 fpace exclude other nations, and we might perhaps find 
a means of putting the trade there on fuch a foot as to keep it 
wholly, and for ever to ourfelves, 

‘If we never try, it is certain we fhall never fucceed ; and if 
the Swedes or Danes had been difcouraged by fuch obftacles, 
there is no doubt but they had never brought that trade to 
bear, which they now enjoy. Befides, when our Drakes and 
Cavendithes undertook thofe perilous voyages in the dawn of 
our navigation, they had much greater difficulties to ftruggle 
with, and much lefs affiftance to hope for, yet they overcame 
them all; and to their boldnefs and intrepidity we owe that 
figure we have fince made as a maritime power. If therefore a 
fpirit of this kind could be raifed, or rather revived, why thould 
not we expect fome fuch like effef&is? Or why thould we reft 
fatisfied with the prefent ftate of things, and lay afide all 
thoughts of improving or extending our commerce, when we 
fee other nations far lefs able and powerful than our own, = 
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Edwards’s Hiftory of the Work of Redemption. fer 
wader much. greater difficulties. than we have any grounds to 
fear making fuch attempts, and. making them with. fuc- 
cel.’ 

In compiling this work; the author has fele@ted the mot i in- 
terefting articles that occur in-political writers, which he .has 
improved by obfervations and remarks, He has alfo.enriched it 
with feveral original Effayson important fubjeAs, In.all thelights 
in which this work. can be confidered, it is a valuable repofi- 
1ory.of thofe branches of knowledge which concern the gentle- 
man, the merchant, and the farmer. 





XIII. 4 Hiftory of ihe Work of Redemption By the late Reverend Mr. 
Jonathan Edwards, Prefident of ihe College of New Jerfey. 
8vo. $s. in boards. Buckland, 

HIS work. is faid 10 contain the outlines of a body. of divie. 
nity, in a method entirely new. But all the novelty there 

is in it, if in fact there is any, confifts in its being drawn up 
in the form of a hiftory, illuftrating this general principle, that, 

« the work of redemption is a work that God carries.on from 

the fall. of man to the end of the world.’ : : 

In purfuance of this defign the author endeavours to eftablifii 
thefe three propofitions : 

_ I. That from the fall of man till the incarnation of Chrift; 

God was doing thofe things, which were preparatory. to 

Chrift’s coming, and working out redemption, and were fores 

runners and earnefts of it. 

II. That the time from Chrift’s incarnation, till, his refur- 
rection, was {pent in procuring and purchafing redemption, 

III, That the fpace of time from the refurreétion of Chrift, 
to the end of the world, is all taken up in bringing about; or 
accomplifhing the great effect or fuccefs of that purchafe, 

In evincing the truth of the firft propofition, that is; in res — 
capitulating and explaining the: hiftory of the Old Teftament, 
he produces a great variety of types and figures, which, accord- 
ing to his imagination, ‘ fhadow, forth’ the redemption, or fome 
circumftance belonging to the Chriftian difpenfation. Take 
the following examples: 

‘ It is likely that thefe fkins that Adam and Eve were clo- 
thed with, were the fkins of theit facrifices... God’s clothing 
them: with thefe was a lively figure of their being clothed with 
the righteoufnefs of Chrift. This clothing was no clothing of 
their own obtaining:; but it was: God that gave it them. It is 
faid ** God made them coats of fkins, and clothed them ;” as 
the righteoufnefs our naked fouls are clothed with, ts not our 
righteoulnefs, but the righteoufnefs. which ts of God. It is he 
only clothes the naked foul, ~ «... “ 
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‘ Our firft parents, who were naked, were clothed at thé 
expence of life. Beafts were flain, and refigned up their lives 
a facrifice to God, to afford clothing to them to cover- their 
nakednefs. So doth Chrift, to afford clothing to our naked 
fouls. The fkin fignifies the life : So Job ii. 4. ** Skin for kin, 
yea all that a man hath will he give for his life ;” 7. ¢. life for 
life. Thus our firft parents were covered with fkins of facri- 
fices, as the tabernacle in the wildernefs, which fignified the 
church, was, when it was covered with ramis fkins died red, 
as though they were dipped in blood, to fignify that Chrift’s 
righteoufnefs was wrought out through the pains of death, 
under which he fhed his precious blood... After their fall 
they were awakened, and afhamed with a fenfe of their guilt, 
when their eyes were opened, and they faw that they were 
naked, and fewed fig-leaves to cover their nakednefs: as the 
finner, under the firft awakenings, is wont to endeavour to hide 
the nakednefs of his foul, by patching up a righteoufnefs of his 
own,” 

A man may find a type and a figure in any thing, who 
can find them under the fig-leaves of Adam and Eve. A 
writer *, not unlike the Prefident of the College of New Jerfey 
in tafte and invention, has obferved, that an acorn is the em= 
blem of circumcifion, becaufe it refembles penem fine pre- 
alto. 
: Speaking of the flood, our author fays: ‘ That water that 
wafhed away the filth of the world, that cleared the world of 
wicked men, was a type of the blood of Chrift, that takes away 
the fin of the world. That water that delivered Noah and his 
fons from their enemies, is a type of the blood that delivers 
God’s church from their fins, their worft enemies. That water 
that was fo plentiful and abundant, that filled the world, and 
reached above the tops of the higheft mountains, was a type 
of that blood, the fufficiency of which is fo abundant, that it 
is fufficient for the whole world ; fufficient to bury the higheft 
mountains of fin. The ark, that was the refuge and hiding- 
place of the church in this time of ftorm and flood, was a type 
of Chrift, the true hiding place of the church from the itorms 
and floods of God’s wrath.’ 

In another place we are told, ‘ that the Red fea did reprefent 
Chrift’s blood; becaufe the apoftle compares the children of 
Ifrael’s paflage through the Red fea to baptifm.’ 

Chrift, who by fuch writers as our author, is fuppofed to be 
reprefented by an infinite variety of types and fhadows, is faid 
to have been prefigured by the burning bufh, which Mofes faw 
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in & wildernefs. The fimilitude is enigmatical, but here it 

‘ Chrift is called the branch, The buf grew on Mount 
Sinai or Horeb, which is a word that fignifies a dry place, as 
the human nature of Chrift was & root out of a dry ground. The 
bufh burning with fire reprefented thé fatterini gy of Chrift, ‘in 
the fire of God’s wrath,’ 

Naturalifts have frequently puzzled themfelves in attemptin 
to account for the firft peopling of América. But they m 
fpare all future di(quifitions. Our author has folved the diffi- 
culty by the following curious hypothefis. 

‘ The devil being alarmed and farprized by the wonderful 
fuccefs of the Gofpel, which there was the firft three handred 
years after Chrift, and by the downfall of the heathen empire 
in the time of Conftantine; and feeing the Gofpel fpread fo 
faft; and fearing that his heathenith kingdom would be wholly 
overthrown through the world, led away a people from the 
other continent into America, that they might be quite out of 
the reach of the gofpel, that here he might quietly poffe(s Weil 
and reign over them as their God.’ P. 44. 295, 

No wonder we have heard fo much of the turbulent, ited 
tory, and rebellious fpirit of the North Americans. Mr. Pres 
fident accounts for it—America was colonized by the devil ! 

This learned author, as we are informed, ‘has left in MS. 
feveral hundred fermons on doétrinal and praétical fubjeéts, ex- 
plications of above five hundred texts of fcripture, and effays 
on the truth and excellency of the Chriftian religion, the har- 
mony of the Old and New Teftament, the divinity of Chrift, 
the neceflity and reafonablenefs of atonement, and of the impu- 
tation of merit, the eternity of hei] torments, the foreknow- 
ledge of God, predeftination, &c. which the editor has fome 
thoughts of publithing, if this volume fhould meet with en- 
couragement. The good people of America are welcome to 
thefe ‘ valuable remains,’ for there, ~we: are told, they have 
been applauded ; but fuch pious rhapfodies, as we may expec 
from this writer, are already too numerous amongft us; and 
we fincerely with, that no more may be imported. 





XIV. 4 New Geographical Grammar: containing a comprebenfive 
Syftem of Modern Geography, after a New and Curious Method. 
To which is added an Appendix : containing a Geographical Table, 
avith the Names and Situations of the chief Cities, Towas, &Ce 
Alphabetically arranged. The whole laid down in a Manner fo 
eafy and natural by Way of Dialogue, between a Mafier and bis 
Scholar, as to be underftood by the meaneft Capacities, and very 
proper for thé Ufe of Schools in general. Illuftrated with Maps 


and other Copper-plates, By Charles Vyfe, Teacher of the Ma- 
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thematies, and Author of the Tutor’s Guide, &c. S&C, 12m0, 45. 
bound, Robinfon. 


THE ufefulnefs of geographical publications is fo univerfally 
acknowledged, that it would be fuperfluous to infift on 
it here. Our tafk is, therefore, only to enquire how the work 
before us is executed. The mode of Dialogue, in which Mr. 
Vyfe hath chofen to treat his fubje&t, feems peculiarly adapted 
to a geoghraphical work ; the explication of one phenomenon, 
one divifion of the globe, &c, naturally leading the pupil to 
enquire about others, and curiofity being never at a lofs to 
‘afk pertient queftions concerning the various inhabitants of the 
earth, the climates, produétions, &c. It is true this mode's 
not favourable to elegance of ftyle; but information, more 
than oratory, is the bufinefs of fuch works as the prefent. 

Mr. Vyfe begins with an explanation of what relates to 
general geography, viz. the Natural and Artificial Divifions of 
the Earth, its Motion, Figure, and Magnitude; the Theory 
of the Winds and Tidess the Doétrine of the Sphere; the 
Principles of Aftronomy; the Ufe of the Globes; and the 
Confiru€iion and Ufe of Maps. He then proceeds to the 
Particular Geography of Europe, and defcribes its Boundaries, 
its ancient Inhabitants, and the Empires, Kingdoms, States, . 
&c, into which it is now divided. The Geography of each 
State in particular follows next, with an Account of its Cli- 
mate, Air, Soil, Productions, Mountains, Forefts, Mines, 
Metals, Minerals, Rivers, Lakes, Animals, Birds, Fifhes, 
Number of People, with their Cuftoms, Manners, and Ree 
ligion, Hiftorical Events, Conftitution of Government, Com- 
merce, Arts, Manufactures, Learning, Learned Men, Ve- 
getables, Fruits, &c. The other quarters of the world are af- 
terwards treated of in the fame manner. 

The information given in this work is as copious as the fize 
of the volume wiil permit, and fully fufficient to’ give the 
younger clafs of pupils fuch a portion of geographical know- 
ledge as fuits their comprehenfion, To them, therefore, this 
publication muft be ufcful, and particularly to thofe of the 
fair fex, who generally imbibe fo very little of this kind of 
knowledge, that on many occafions thofe even of a fuperior 
rank in life betray an ignorance that diminifhes the refpe@ to 
which their appearance feems to entitle them. 

To give our readers a fpecimen of the manner in which 
this work is executed, we fhall prefent them with the author’s 
account of the tides, 

¢ §. What am I to underfland by the tides ? 

‘ M. By the tide is meant that motion of the waters-in the 
fea and large rivers, by which they are found to rife and fall re- 
gularly, ‘Lhe motion of the water during its rifing is caled 
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its flowing or flux, and that during its falling is ftyled its ebbing — 
or reflux. ; is 

‘ §. Can this extraordinary phenomenon be rationally ac. 
counted for? — 

‘ M. The ancients formed feveral hypothefes to account for | 
the rifing and falling of the waters; but the true caufe was un- 
known-till Sir [faac Newton difcovered it. ae 

« §. Can you explain it in fuch a manner as to give me fome- 
idea of this curious operation of nature ? mo 

¢ M. I will endeavour to explain it in the cleareft manner I 
am able; but as the fubje@ is very curious, the utmoft attention 
will be neceffary on your part; for otherwife the attempt will | 

rove abortive, ) 

‘ It is abundantly evident, from daily experience, that all bo- 
dies thrown upwards from the earth, fall down to its furface in 
perpendicular dire€tions ; and as all lines perpendicular to the 
{urface of a {phere tend towards the center, therefore the lines 
along which all heavy bodies fall are dire€ted towards the center 
of the earth; and as thefe bodies apparently fall by their own 
weight or gravity, the law by which their fall is regulated is 
called the law of gravitation. But as thefe bodies are undoubt- 
edly drawn towards the earth by fome aétive quality, it is not 
improper to fay they are attracted by the earth; and therefore, 
in refpect to the earth, the words attraction and gravitation may 
be ufed for one another, as they both imply the fame thing, viz. 
that power or law by which heavy bodies tend towards the center 
of the earth, 

‘ By a fagacity peculiar to himfelf, Sir Ifaac Newton difco- 
vered, that this law is univerfally diffufed throughout the world, . 
and that the regular motions among the heavenly bodies 
governed by this principle; fo that the earth and moon attract 
each other, and are both attraéted by the fun. He alfo dif- 
covered, that the force of attraétion exerted by thefe bodies on. 
each other was lefs and lefs, as the diftance increafed, in pro- 
portion to the fquares of thofe diftances ; that is, the power 
of attraction at double the diftance was four times lefs ; at triple 
the diftance nine times lefs ; and fo on in the fame proportion, — 

‘ From thefe principles, it will follow, that as the earth is’ 
attraéted by the fun and moon, all parts of the earth will not 
gravitate towards the center in the fame manner as they would, ° 
provided thefe parts were not affected by fuch attraétions. And” 
it is very evident, that if the earth was entirely free from fuch 
attraction, the ocean would have neither flux nor reflux; be-° 
caufe as every part of it would then be equally attraéted towards 
the center of the earth, a perfect ftagnation would be the in-' 
evitable confequence: but fince this is‘not “the cafe, the ocean’ 
mutt rife higher in thofe parts where the fan and moon diminifh 


| the gravity of the waters, or where the fwh and moon have’ the 


greateft attraction; and.as the force of gravity muft be the’ 
moft diminifhed in thofe places of the earth to which the moon~ 
is neareft or in the zenith, her attraétion there is confequently 
moi powerful. ‘The waters, therefore, in thofe parts of the 
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fea, will rife higher than others, and be full fea or high-water 
there. ! 

¢ Confequently the parts of the earth dire&tly under the moon, 
and alfo thofe that are dire&tly oppofite, will have their high- 
water at the fame time; for either of the halves. of the earth 
would equally gravitate towards the other, were they-free from 
all external attraction ; but by the action of the moon, the. gra- 
vitation of one half of the earth towards its center is diminifhed 
and the other increafed. Now in that hemifphere of the earth 
next the moon, the parts in the zenith being moft attracted, and 
confequently their gravitation towards the earth’s center di- 
minifhed ; therefore the waters in thefe parts muft be higher 
than in any other parts of this hemifphere; and in the hemi- 
{phere-fartheft from the moon, or thofe in.the nadir, being Jefs — 
attracted by the moon than in the parts nearer to her, gravitate 
lefs towards the earth’s center; and confequently the waters in 
thofe parts alfo muft be higher than they are in any other part 
of that hemifphere. : 

‘ At the fame time it will be low-water in thofe parts of the 
earth where the moon appears in the horizon, or. go degrees 
diftant from the zenith and nadir; for as the waters at the ze- 
nith and nadir rife, the adjacent waters will prefs towards thofe 
places, in order to maintain the equilibrium, and others, to 
fupply their places, will move the fame way; and in this man- 
ner the motion will be continued to the places go degrees diftant 
from the zenith and nadir; that is, in thofe places where the 
moon appears in the horizon; confequently the water in thofe 
places will be at the loweft.: 

‘:§. I think 1 comprehend the whole of what you have dee 
livered ; but fhould be giad to know why the tides are higher at 
the full and change of the moon, and lower at the quarters, than 
at other times i 

* M. I was going to explain that particalar, which flows from 
the fame principles. At the full of the moon fhe is dire@ly op- 
pofite to the fun, and therefore their forces jointly confpire to 
rife the waters; for when the moon makes high-water in the 
zenith, the fun does the fame in the nadir.. ‘Thefe are called 
fpring tides, and thofe which happen at the quarters of th: 
moon neap-tides. ‘The reafon why the neap-tides are lower. 
than any other, is, becaufe in the quarters. of the moon, when 
thefe tides happen, the two luminaries are go degrees diftant . 
from each other: that is, when the moon is in the zenith, the 
fun is in the horizon, and when the fan is in the zenith the 
moon is in the horizon ; confequently where the moon rifes the 
waters the fun deprefles them, and rifes them where the moon 
deprefies ; fo that the rife of the tides -is only equal to the difs 
ference between their attraGions. — 

.*, 8. But does the phenomena of the tides agree with this 
theory ? is it always high-water when the moon is either in the : 
zenith or nadir? 

‘ M. The phenomena of: the tides would always agree with: 
the theory, if the whole earth was entirely covered with water; 
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bat as this is not the cafe, and there are multitudes of iflands, 
befides the continents, lying in the way of the tide, which in- 
terrupt its courfe; the water often cannot flow from eaft to 
weft, but muft také fome other direCtion; and therefore the 
times of high-water will not at all places be when the moon is 
in the meridian. Common experience confitms this remark ; 
for the tide of flood fets to the fouthward along the coaft of 
Norway, and continues in courfe along the eaftern thore of 
Great Britain, fupplying all the harbours, rivers, &c. in its 
track, one after another: becaufe it is impoffible for the general 
current of the waters from eaft to weft to be continued, on ac- 
count of the large continent of Holland, Norway, Ruffia, &c. 
bat as water always endeavours to maintain a level, it will in 
its paflage flow towards any other point of the compafs, to fill 
up vacancies wherever they are found. In confequence of this 
motion of the tide to the fouthward, the ports of Scotland muft 
be firft fupplied. Accordingly it is known, that on the days 
of the full and change of the moon it is high-water at Aber- 
deen at 45 minutes after 12 at night; but at Tinmouth-bar 
not till 3in the morning. Hence rolling to the fouthward, it 
makes high-water at the Spurn a little after 5,. but not till 6 at 
Hull, becaufe of the time requifite for its pafling up the river ; 
thence paffing over the Well-bank into Yarmouth-roads, it makes 
high-water there a little after 8, but not before g in the pier, 
and it requires an hour more to make high-water at Yarmouth- 
quay ; in the mean‘time the flood fetting away to the fouthward, 
it makes high-water at Harwich about half an hour after 10, at 
the Nore at 12, at Gravefend at half on hour after 1, and at 
London at 3, all the fame day. In the fame manner the courfe 
of the tide may be traced in every part of the world, and will 
be found to agree with the theory already explained, regard 
being had to the interruptions of the general motion of the waters 
from eaft to weit by continents, iflands, &c. 

© | fhall finith this account of the theory of the tides with one’ 
further remark, mamely, that the fpring-tides- do not happen 
directly at the time when the moon is at the full and change, 
but a day or two after, When the attractive forces of the fun 
and moon have aéted together for fome confiderable time; 
in like manner the neap-tides happen a day or two after the quar- 
ters, when the effeét of the moon’s attraction has, for feveral 
days together, been leffened’ by that of the fun.’ 


= scanetiiilientanaantiaentaee = 
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XV. Alfred, Koetig der Avgél-Sachfen, won Albrecht von 
Haller, Or, Alfred, King of the Englith-Saxons. By Albert 
de Haller. 8vc. Goettingen azd Berne. ‘German. 


Sot years ago Mr. de Haller was folicited by fome refpece 
table friends to undertake a work, the fubjec& of which was 
to be, Confiderations on the feveral Species of Government. In . 
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profecuting this plan, he determined to treat of each fpecies in 
a diftinét work, and to confirm and illuftrate his reflections by 
Charaéters and examples drawa from hiftory. 

This undertaking he has now completed by the publication of 
J, Ufong, on Defpotifm ; an Oriental Hiftory, in four Books, 
(which has already appeared in Englifh *.) Lf. Alfred, on Mo- 
narchy and III. Fabius aad Cato, a fragment of the Roman 
Hiflory, in which he treats of Ariftocratical and Democratical 
Government, and of which we will give an account in a future 
Number. 

Alfred (the volume now under confideration) confifts of fix 
books ; the firft of which deiineates the ftate of England when 
Alfred afcended the throne ; and the hopelefs fituation of its in- 
habitants, immerfed in ignorance, {uperftition, and effeminacy, 
inceflantly haraffed, plundered, flaughtered, or difperfed by the 
inroads and depredations of the Danes, ‘a race of men afraid 
to die unwounded, hoping by bloodfhed to recommend them- 
felves to the favour of Odin, and looking up toeternity itfelf for 
the reward of their bravery ; who confidered the peaceable inha- 
bitants of fouthern Europe, as beings intended by nature for 
their prey, as they fuppofed doves to have been created for the 
vulture.’ 

Our author then proceeds to a concife and energetic account 
of the ftruggles for thirty years, and in fifty two battles, by 
which the Englifh Saxons were at length refcued from deftruc- 
tion, and their peace and happinefs fecured by the bravery, 
wifdom, and activity of Alfred the Great. 

This book concludes with the following account and re- 
fleCtions. 

‘ Godwin, a Saxon nobleman, had in his youth been taken 
and tranfported' to Scandinavia by a Danith pirate; and 
having by his bravery and fidelity acquired the favour of his 
Matter, he, when the Danes ceafed the depredations in Eng- 
land, at length regained his freedom. He then travelled over 
a great part of the ifland, came to Winchelter, and was prefented 
to Alfred. 

‘ His fovereign liitened to the relation of his fufferings during 
his fervitude ; and Godwin concluded his difcourfe with a com- 
pliment to the wifdom of his king... ‘* Liberty, he faid, becomes 
doubly precious to me, on finding fo fortunate a revolution in 
my native country. When I was. carried away, mof of the 
towns of England were reduced to afhes: its inhabitants eagerly 
fought an ob{cure retreat, among rocks, inacceflible fens, and 
caverns, fit only for beafs, where they might fhelter themfelves 
from the fury of the victorious robbers, The defolated fields 
were overgrown with thiftles and weeds; the amufements of 
horticulture were unknown, and the joyful harveft-fong was 
heard no more. Terror and defpair accompanied the fugitives. 
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The fchools of learning were deftroyed; and the hands of in- 
duftry ceafed from working. ‘The doétrines.of wifdom were no 
where heard, nor could my sanfortunate co,ptrymen venture to 
worthip the fupreme Being, but in fecret, frpm the furious ha- 
tred of the infidels tothe admonitions of his minifters, We for- 
got the only confolation capable of fupporting us under fo many 
calamities. 

«s What an infinite difference between the paft and prefent ftate 
of England! The towns have rifen from their ruins, with ree 
doubled fplendour. The Chriftian temples have recovered the 
dignity fuitable to divine worfhip; the fchools are filled with 
men of learning, and the rifing generation formed to wifdom 
and to virtue. The fields are covered with plenty ; the chear- 
ful hufbandman fings as he labours in the harveft. Barren fens 
are transformed into rich meadows ; and thofe former retreats of 
defpair are covered with herds. . 

‘< The former conquerors of the Saxons are ftill dwelling in 
caverns, and in hovels raifed with unhewn ftones ; their fields are 
yet barren; the neglected earth denies them her gifts: and their 
indolence forces them upon purchafing by their blood that fup- 
port which they will not earn by induftry. 

‘* Who then caufes that difference between England’s paft and 
prefent ftate 2, between England and Scandinavia ?. Alfred! By 
one man this country has been re-created, and the.defart trans- 
formed into a garden of God,” 4 vd 

‘ With all his modefty, Alfred could not avoid feeling the 
pureft pleafure, infpired by inftructive truth. His heart bounded 
in fecret, and he vowed to himfelf with ftill greater zeal to en- 
deavour at the profperity of his Saxons.’ 

In the fecond book our author confiders him as a legiflator, 
ftudying, felecting, and adopting the wifeft laws from the He- 
brews, Greeks, Romans, Danes, and Saxons; fubjeéting the 
clergy to the fame jurifdiction with his other fubjects ; infuring 
the internal fecurity by an exaé and rigorous police; ordering . 
the menfuration of lands for an equitable regulation and affefi- 
ment of taxes; watching over the adminiftration of juftice, and 
encouraging erudition, arts, and induttry, by his foundations, his 
patronage, and example; and as peculiarly attentive to the 
education and inftruction of youth. 

‘ Of all the works of Alfred, there is none that reflects a great- 
er luftre on his reign than the foundation of the univerfity of 
Oxford. In that feat of the Mufes, a thoufand learned men, and . 
a thoufand teachers of truth and virtue have been formed, whofe 
nicritorious performances took their firft rife from Alfred’s libe- 
rality and generofity, in dedicating that feminary to wifdom and 
to virtue. And athoufand years hence, no ufeful invention will 
be made, no falutary truth be proved, no part of learning 
illuftrated by profound labours, no pathetic oration at Oxford, 
imprefs its auditors with refolutions of amendment, but Alfred 
will have his fhare in the merit of every performance.’ - 
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He then takes notice of Alfred’s regulations of the militia; 
and of his meafures for fecaring his fuperiority at fea. 

The third book c/ntains an accountof his attention to the em- 
bellifhment of the kingdom he had recovered and fecured; the 
inititation of knighthood, the repartition of his time, tife regula- 
tions of his houfhiold, and his domeftic character. 


[ To be concluded im our next. } 


XVI. Avis au Peuple fur les Aphyxies ou Morts apparentes et fu- 
bites, contenant les Moyens de les prévenir et d’y remedier, avec la 
Defeription d'une nouvelle Boite fumigatoire portative, publié par 
Ordre du Gouvernement. Par J. J. Gardane, Dodeur Regent 
de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, Sc. 12m0. Paris, chex 
Ruault. 


HE merits and fucceffes of any charitable eftablithment 
are feldom confined within the limits of that. particular 
inftitution, but kindle a generous emulation, warm, and, as it 
were, expand the heart to other exertions, and dire&t the mind 
to purfuits, equally beneficial to fociety, and honourable to 
their author. 

The fuccefs attending on Mr. Pia’s eftablifhment * for the 
recovery of drowned perfons, has already given rife to another 
inftitution not lefs charitable, and, we hope, equally fuccefsful, 
by Mr. le Noir, the lieutenant general of the Police at Paris, 
for giving rewards for recovering perfons apparently fuffocated 
by other accidents. As fuch accidents very frequently happen, 
on various occafions, efpecially in mines, colleries, &c. we feize 
this earlieft opportunity for recommending the advertifement 
poblithed by his order at Paris, to the attention of our 
readers. 


‘ The frequency of apparent and fudden deaths, and the little 
fuccefs of the means hitherto tried on perfons in that ftate, have 
determined the lieutenant-general of the Police to eftablith at 
the commiffaries of the wards at Paris, a gratuitous affiftance for 
reftoring to life thofé who appear to have loft it. 

¢ Thefe remedies, hike thofe which the city of Paris caufes to 
be adminiftered to perfons drowned in the Seine, and the conftant 
fuccefs of which cannot be doubted of, are contained in a box, 
and confift of a new pipe for the inje€tion of tobacco-fmoak, a 
conduit-pipe for blowing into the mouth of the fufferer, and a 
Botile'of fpiritecus water, with inttructions, in which the man- 


ner of ufing thefe and other efficacious and popular remedies, are 
fully explained. 

_ * Doétor Gardane, of the Parifian faculty of phyfic, author 
of the Inftruction, and inventor of the new portable box, has by 
the magiftrate been appointed to the direction of that eftablifh- 
ment, in order exactly to follow the fame, and to bring it by 
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cofitinual invefligations to that degree of perfection of which itis 
fufceptible. a 

‘ The.ferjeants and.corporals of the fevqal corps de gardes at . 
Paris, being particularly informed of the mechanifm of the box, 
are alfo efpecially appointed to. the application of the remedies 
in the prefence of the commiflary, and under the dire¢tion of the 
phyfician defigned for ptefiding at it, the Police will grant them 
a reward proportioned to their zeal, whenever they have had an 
occafion br exerting it with fuccefs. rd 

‘ As both the ignorance of the remedies, and of their applica- 
tion, and the precipitation in adminiftering ‘them, aré hurtful to 
fuch perfons, and often fatal to thofe who imprudently and ins ° 
differently adminifter thém; in whatever fituation or place the 
perfons apparently dead may happen to be; nothing ought to be 
attempted, when the queltion 1s of defcending into graves, 
wells, caves, or other deep places, but after having previoufly 
called the guard, and the commiffary of the ward, or in his ab- 
fence, any other perfon,‘ until the arrival of the phyfician ap- 
pointed by the police for that purpofe, whofe prefence will not 
exclude that. of any other phyfician or furgeon, in whom the 
friends of the perfon apparently dead may have placed their con- 
fidence.’ 


The inftruétion and the box are to be had at Mr. Ruault’s 
libraire, rue de la Harpe, Paris; price twelve French livres, 
franked all over the kingdom. of France. 





—— - — —_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


17. Le Triomphe des Graces, ou Elite en Profe et en Vers des Meil- 
leurs Ecrits Anciens et Modernes qui ont été faits ala Louange des 
Graces, par les Auteurs Grecs & Latins, Frangois e Erran- 
gers, tels que Pindare, Homere, Virgile, Horace, ec. Hou- 
dart de la Motte, /’)464é Maflieu, Roy, & P. André, de Che- 
walier de Méré, Se. Meff. les Auteurs de YEncyclopédie, /e 
C. de B. de Saint Foix, Dorat, &c. et. Gerftenberg, Metattafe, 
P? Abbé Winkelmann, e¢ Zannotti, pudlié par-M. de Querlon, 
Sous la Dénomination des Graces. Orné des plus belles Figures en 
taille-douce par les meilleurs Maitres. 80. Paris. 


HE contents, authors, and merits of this elegant work 
may be fufficiently collected from its title. 





tae 


18. Les Manes de Flore, Eligie en cing Parties, ou Lettres, fuivie . 
de Stances irrégulieres fur la Mufique.. Par M, de Volis. 12m 
‘Paris. ) | 
In this Elegy a hufband laments, in and affecting ftrains, the 

lofs of an amiable wife, who died in child-bed, at the age of 

twenty; and dedicates thefe effufions of tendernefs to. the fon, 

whofe birth had proved fatal to his mother... The reader who. 

interefts himfelf in the poet’s afflition, will find, in the irregular 
ves dare. 7 i 
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ftanza’s on mufic, his grief foothed and affuaged by the ftrains 
of Philidor, 


19. Bligie fo la Mott de M. Piron. Par M. Imbert,’'Svo. 
aris, 








This Elegy was diftated by gratitude, and is not deftitute of 
poetical merit. An anecdote related in the preface deferves 
to be inferted here. 

M. Piron had*been at variance with the illuftrious tragic poet | 
Crebillon, without,abating of fhe refpect he owed to his merit. 
He fent him his coinedy Les Fils Ingrats, with the following 
veries ; | 

«* Tout de moi vous pefe et vous choque : 
Je n’ai plus efpoir ni demi; 

D’une amitié peu reciproque 

Adieu le noeud mal affermi. 

Mais malgre le fort-ennemi, 

Mon hommage eft tel qu’il doit étre ; 

Ne pouvant le rendre a ]’ami, 

Qu’au moins je le rende 4 mon maitre! 


We hope for Mr. Crebillon’s honour, that he was appeafed 
and reconciled. 


20. Contes mis en vers. Par un Petit-Coufin de Rabelais. Soe 
Paris. 


Eighty trite and indifferent tales ; the chief and almoft only 
merit of which confifts in their fhortnefs and variety. 


21. Choix des Poéfies de Pétrarque, traduites de Pitalien. Par M. 
P, C. Léyefque, Prof. des Belles-Lettres, Frangoiies 2 [Ecole 
des Cadets @ Peterfbourg. 12mo. Paris. 

Containing a felection from the Canzoni, and the Sonnets of 
Petrarch ; the Triumph of Love, that of Time, and of Death, 
&c. faithfully and elegantly tranflated: to which a fhort ac- 
count of the life of that celebrated poet has been prefixed, 


22. Titi Livi Patavini Aifcriarum ab urbe condita Libri qui fu= 
perfunt xxxv. Recenfuit J}. N. Lallemand. 7 wols. 12m0. chex 
Barbou, Paris. 

This very correé&t and elegant edition has been collated with 
thofe of Meffrs. Crevier, and Drakenbork ; the Fragment dif- 
covered in 1772, has been added; with the contents of the 
ninety-four books that are loft: and the maxims or fentences 
of Livy, as extracted by Corbinelli, have been fubjoined in 
an alphabetical order. | 




















23. Didionnaire abrégé de la Fable pour I’ Intelligence des Poétes, 
des Tableaux, ces Statues, dont les Sujets font tirés de P Hiftoire 
Poctique ; onxicm: Edition. Par M. Chompré, Licenté ‘en 
Droit. 12mo. Paris. 

‘This eleventh edition has been revifed, correéted, and greatly 

improved, in many refpects, by M. de Monchablon. , 






25. Elée° 
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4. Elémens de Géometrie, pat J. J. Roflignol. 12me. Milan. 
Thefe Elements contain one hundred propofitions, in eighty- 

one pages, and are laid down with accuracy, perfpicuity, and 

concifenefs of method. | “ee, 


25: Détail des Succés de l’Etabliffement que la Ville de Paris a fait 
en faveur des Perfonnes noyées. Prémier Supplément, depuis le 
prémier April, 1773, ju/gues & y compris le Mois de Decembre 
fuivant. Par M. Pia, Ancien Echevia. 12m. | Paris, 
Within thefe nine months, mentioned in the title, not lefs 

than forty-nine perfons were drowned at Paris. Of thefe, 

twenty could not be affifted in time; of the remaining twenty- 
nine, twenty-two were reftored to life by this excellent charity ; 

Mr. Pia enters into the moft minute detail, not only of the 

operations and their fuccefs ; but alfo of the circumftances and 

pbyfical or moral caufes of thofe frequent and fatal accidents. 
The caufes are the imprudence of perfons bathing, lunacy, 
epilepfy, drunkeanefs, and fome other circumitances, want, 

and defpair. . 
Of the forty-nine perfons drowned, eight were bathing; and 

the neceflary precautions are pointed out or already taken for 
preventing fuch accidents for the future ;. two were intoxicated ; 
one a lunatic; one in a fit of epilepfy; eight had drowned 
themfelves in defpair. The publication of their cafes affords 
the moft forcible incentives to charity and beneficence. 

26. Traité des Interéis des Créanciers, fuivant les Loix &F Ufages 
obfervés. tant en Pays Coutumier qu’en Pays de Droit Ecrit, Par 
M. Bertrand Louis le Camus d’Houlouve, ancien Avocat ax 
Parlement. Paris, 

A methodical, perfpicuous, complete, and very afeful work on 

a fubje& extremely interefting to fociety, efpecially in com- 

mercial nations. 

27. Les Principes de la faine Philofophie conciliés avec ceux de la 
Religion, ou la Philofaphie de la Religion, par P Auteur ae la 
Theorie des Etres fenfibles. (M. Para.) 2 Vols. Sve. Paris. 
The fir volume of this valuable performance, contains the 

proofs of Chriftianity, deduced from internal fentiments, the at» 

tefiation of the fenfes, and of hiftory: an examen of the chro» 
nology of the canonical books, of the theory of miracles, and of 
the principal objections made by infidelity to religion. 

In the fecond volume the principles of religion are applied to 
the regulation and improvement of the mind and heart. 

The whole concludes with three excellent philofophical and 
moral difcourfes. : 

28. Elementi de Matematica compofti per ufo della Reale Accademia 
Militare, dal Profiffire di Fifica Sperimentale e Chimica, ¢ Die 
rettore delle Scienze della Medefima, Vito Carayelli. 11 Vols 
Svo. with Cuts. Jn Neapoli. 
Thefe Elements of Mathematics, defigned for a military aca- 


demy, contain, in eleven volumes, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geo- 
metry 
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metry, Mechanics, and two volumes of Gunnery; the wofk is 
not yet near completed. 


29. Logigue &.mon Usage, Ouvrage traduit du Chinois. 12mo 

Amfterdam. 

The moft concife Logic perhaps ever publifhed; containing 
Only forty-fix pages, but worth a repeated perufal. 


30. Abregé du Cours complex de Mathématiques, ou Prects de Mae 
théimatiques, & la portée de tout le Monde, al’U/Jage des Colleges et 
Penfions. Avec des Figures; par M, P Abbé Sauri, Ancien Pro- 

Siffeur de Philofopbie en PUniverfiié de Montpellier. 12mo. 


Paris. 

_, The complete courfe of mathematics is here laid down with me- 

thod and precifion, in a hundred and twenty-eight pages, for 

the ufe of beginners, 

31. Effi far ? Amélioration de P Agriculture dans les Pays monteux, 
et en particulier dans la Savoie; avec des recherches Jur les Prin- 
ciples &F les Moyens propres 2 y augmenter la Population, la Vivifi- 
cation et le bien étre des Peuples. Par M. Cofta, des Societés Eco- 
nomiques de Chambéry, e de Berne, Se. Sve. with Cuts. 

Chambéry. 

Marchefe de Cofla, the author of this work, is by his judicious 
obfervations on the improvement of hufbanbry, in mountainous 
and barren countries, and by his benevolent principles on po- 
pulation, &c. entitled to the thanks of his countrymen, and the 
efteem of foreigners. 


32. Voyage d@’Efpagne, fair en P Année 1755. Avec des Notes bif- 
toriques, géographiques et critiques; et une Table raijonée des 
Tableaux © autres Peintures de Madrid, de ?Efcurial, de Saint 
lidefonfe. Yraduite Italien, par le P. de Livoy, Barnabite, 
2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 

The anonymous author of this journey is faid to be a Mila- 
nefe, and his itinerary to have been publifhed under the title, 
Lettre d’un Vago Italiano 4 un fao Amico. The towns and 
cities vidted by him, are Barcelona, Cervera, Tarrega, Lerida, 
Fraga, Sarragofla Catalayud, Siguenza, Villa Viciofa, Brituega, 
_ Guadalaxara, Alcala de Hénarés, Madrid, S. Idephonfe, Segovia, 
Olmedo, Valladolid, and Salamanca. 

He appears to have beftowed his chief attention on pictures, 
and other works of art; though the reader will find fome fea- 
fible reflections on nature and manners, and fome curious anec- 
dotes, in his tour. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
me ote 4. i. 
33. The Ufe and Abufe of Sea Water impartially confidered, Fe. 
‘exemplified in feveral Cafes, with Otfervations. By Robert 
White, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 

- JX Few years fince, if we miftake not, a pamphlet was publifh- 
edon the fame fubject with that under confidergtion. Judi- 

cious 
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cious cautions, however, refpecting the ufe of fea water; can never 
be improper, efpecially at the approach of the feafon whew 
many perfons have recourfe to that remédy without. the advice 


of aphyfician. To thefe this pamphlet may be ufefal. 
34. Ob/fervations on the Ufe of Dr. James’s Fever Powder, Ematic 


Tartar, and other Antimonial Preparations in Fevers. By Wil- 
liam White, F. S.4. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


In retailing the obfervations of preceding writers, we might 
expect that a compiler would at leaft compenfate for the want of 
originality, by greater elegance of ftyle; but Mr. White has 
as little decorated the relation of faéts, as he has increafed the 
fund of medical knowledge. 


eC > it te 8 


35- The Pamphlet, entitled, “* Taxation no Tyranny,” candidly 
confidered. 80. 25. W. Davis. 


36. dna Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled, Taxation no Tyraney. 8v0. 
is. 62. Almon., - 


37. Taxation, Tyranny. Addrefed to Samuel Johafon, LL.D. 


Svo. 25. Bew. 


38. Tyranny Unmafeed. An Anfwer to alate Pamphlet, entitled; 
Taxation no Tyranny. Svo. 15.64. Flexney. 


39: Refifance no Rebellion: In Anfwer to Dr. Johnfon’s Taxation 
no Tyranny. 8vo. 1s. Bell. : 

To enter upon a minute inveftigation of thefe pam- 
phlets could not afford the reader either entertainment or afefal 
information, and would neceffarily lead us into repetitions 
equally tedious and unimportant. For thefe reafons we ‘have 
jadged it proper to deliver the account of them colledtively. As 
the pamphiet entiled, “* Taxation no Tyranny,” generally af- 
cribed to Dr. Johnfon, confidered the American difpute apon 
the various grounds on which it had been debated by the advo- 
cates for the coloniits, every reply to that produétion naturally 
recurs to the defence of the principles formerly maintained in 
fupport of American independence. Accordingly, in this groupe 
of polemical publications, we meet with the fame arguments 
which have been fo often mentioned in the courfe of the difpute, 
only differently modified, and generally urged with that fupe- 
rior degree of confidence and warmth which refults from oppo- 
fition. The inherent rights of Britith fubjects, the ariatbal toe 
flitution of pecuniary aids for the public fervice, the defect of 
atual, and the abfurdity of an alledged wirtwal reprefentation 
of the colonies in parliament ; all thefe, with other confidera- 
tions of a fubordinate nature, are again produced in the contro- 
verfy. In the extenfive view of the fubjett, taken by the au- 
thor of ** Taxation no Tyranny,” a more ample field of dif- 
cuthon being opened, and confequential—principles introduced; 


which had before been either totally unnoticed, or flightly and 
in- 
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indecifively mentioned, it became neceflary for the writers of thefe. 
replications at leaft to endeavour to wield the weapons of philofoe 
phy, as well as thofe of politics. ‘This arduous attempt, how- 
ever, fome of them have entirely declined, and others have 
profecuted it with little fuccefs. Through the various 

ublications, though fometimes the arguments are more or 
lets juft, in general they are foynded upon opinion and ana- 
logy, rather than the principles of government, and appear to 
an impartial inquirer Jefs convincing than accumulative. Ver- 
bal comment is frequently fubftituted in the room of interefting 
examination, gratuitous propofitions fupply the place of elabo- 
rate indu€tion, an imputed change of political fentiment is con- . 
ftrued into venality; and when the writers are at a lofs- 
for argument, they have immediate .recourfe to the penfon of 
their entited antagoniit, which feems to afford them great re- 
lief in their neceflities. 


40. An Appendix to a Letter to Dr. Shebbeare. To which are 
added fome Obfervations on a Pamphlet, entitled, Taxation no 
Tyranny, 8vo. 1s.64. Donaldfon. 

In the letter to which this is an Appendix, the fcope of the 
author was to refute fome arguments concerning the Bofton and 
Quebec ats of parliament *; and he now vindicates the prefby- 
terians, and other proteftant diffenters, in their conduét towards 
the four Britifh monarchs of the Stuart family. From this fub- 
je&t, refpe€ting which he expreffes his opinion, that himfelf, 
and the perfon to whom the pamphlet is addreffled, are ulti- 
mately of the fame fentiments, he again paffes to the confide- 
ration of the two acts immediately mentioned, which he conti- 
nues to reprobate as before. The obfervations on ‘* 'T'axa- 
tion.no Tyranny,” are reduced to thirty diftin& heads, which 
it would be frivolous to enumerate. The author is not appa- 
rently an outrageous partizan, but while we acquit him of in- 


decent acrimony, we cannot confider him as a writer unin- 
fluenced by prejudice. 





41. Governor Johnftone’s Speech on the Queftion of recemmitting the 
Addre/s declaring the Colony of Maffachufett’s-Bay in Rebellion. 
Yo which is added, Two Letters of Junius in Favour of the 
Americans. 8ve. 6d. Allen, 


The typographical errors which appear in this fpeech 
afford proof of its not being publifhed under the infpection of 
the gentleman to whom it is afcribed ; but as we do not hear 
of Mr. Johnftone’s having difavowed it, we are at liberty to admit 
its authenticity. The f{peech, however controvertible, is per- 
fpicuous and animated, and not unworthy the abilities of the 
reputed author, With refpeét to the twe letters of Junius an- 
nexed, they difcover nothing fuperior to the common ftrain 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 197. 
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of argament in the numerous produftions upon the fame 
fubjedt. 
ae A Letter to the right bon. Lord Camden, on the Bill for ve- 

frraining the Trade and Fifbery of the. Four Provinces of New 
Englands 8vo. ts. -Cadell, ; Rp itt Dri 
The defign of this Letter is to invalidate the notion that the 
Americans have a right of refifting the Britith legifiature ; a de- 
claration faid to have fallen from the mouth of the noble losd. 
here addrefled, in the debate on the commitment of_the New 
England Fifhery Bill, and which, proceeding from fo refpe&- 
able ar authority, may have pernicious influence on the -colo-: 
nies. The writer controverts the affertion with freedom, byt 
becoming deference, and endeavours to defend the bill from the 
objections which have been raifed againwit,  _—_. 
43. A Letter to Edmund Burke, E/g. controverting the Principles 
of American Government, laid down in bis lately publifoed Speech 
on American Taxaticn. Svo. 1s. Wilkie.  ~ ; 
This Letter is fubfcribed Confitutio, a fignature which has ap- 
peared frequently in the public papers, on the fubje& of the 
American difpute. The author profeffes himfelf a friend to the 
colonies, as well as Mr. Burke, but he charges that gentleman, 
with inconfiftency in the vindication of their caufe, by feemin 
to admit the authority of the Britifh parliament in a latitude 
more extenfive than is reconcileable with the claim of American 
independence. | 
44. The Subfiance of the Evidence on the Petition prefented by the 
Weft-India Planters and Merchants to the Houfe of Commons, as 
it was introduced at the Bar, and Jummed up by Mr, Glover, 
March 16, 1775. 8wo. 1s. Cadell. ai ida ; 
The petition‘ of the Weft India planters and merchants related 
to the agreement entered into by the congrefs at Philadelphia, 
not to carry on any commerce with the Britifh plantations, un- 
lefs certain aéts of parliament were repealed. - In confequente 
of this refolution, the petitioners applied to the houfe of com. - 
mons, humbly foliciting the repeal of the a&s alluded to, upon 
the allegation that if thefe were not refcinded, their trade woald 
be totally ruined. After the examination of two witneffes, the 
evidence was fummed up by Mr. Glover, who was agent for 
the petitioners. His reprefentation of the cafe is forcible and 
animated, and, where it admitted of rhetorical embellifhment, 
is adorned with the flowers of declamatiod. 


45. A Speech intended to bave been delivered in the Houfe of Com- 
inans, in Support of the Petition from the General Congrefs at 
Philadelphia. Sve. 13.64 Almon. | | 
It is of Yess become fomewhat fafhionable to publith {peeches 

‘Which, we are told, were iatended to have been delivered. But 

whether there has beéa really any fuch intention, or they were 

compoled «¢ pof fade, can be a matter of little moment to the 
reader. The duthor begins with endeavouring to thew, that the 
grievances fet forth in the petition from the congref are real, 

Vor. XXXIX. Marcd 1775. Aa daa- 
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metry, Mechanics, and two volumes of Gunnery ; the work is 
not yet near completed. 


29. Logique & mon Ufage. Ouvrage traduit de Chinois. 12mo. 
Amfterdam. 
The moft concife Logic perhaps ever publifhed ; containing 
Only forty-fix pages, but worth a repeated perufal. 


30. Abregé du Cours complex de Mathimatiques, ou Precés de Ma 


thématigues, & la portée de tout le Monae, al’Ufage des Colleges et ' 


Penfions. Avec des Figures; par M. P Abbé Sauri, Ancien Pro- 
Seffeur de Philosophie en ?Univerfité de Montpellier. 12m0. 

Paris. . 

The complete courfe of mathematics is here laid down with me- 
thod and precifion, in a hundred and twenty-eight pages, for 
the ufe of beginners. 

31. Effai fur P Améitoration del Agriculture dans les Pays monteux, 
et en particulier dans la Savoie; avec des recherches fur les Prin- 
ciples &F les Moyens propres 2 y augmenter la Population, la Vivifi- 
cation et le bien étre des Peuples. Par M.Coffa, des Societés Eco- 
nomigues de Chambéry, e¢ de Berne, Ge. Sv0. with Cuts. 
Chambeéry. 

Marchefe de Cofla, the author of this work, is by his judicious 
obfervations on the improvement of hufbanbry, in mountainous 
and barren countries, and by his benevolent principles on po- 

ulation, &c. entitled to the thanks of his countrymen, and the 
efteem of foreigners. 

32. Voyage d’Efpagne, fait en l’ Année 1755. Avec des Notes bi/- 
torigues, géographiques et critiques; et une Table raijonée des 
Tableaux &5 autres Peintures de Madrid, de l’Efcurial, de Saint 
Iidefonfe. Yraduite PItalien, par le P. de Livoy, Parnabite. 
2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 

The anonymous author of this journey is faid to be a Mila- 
nefe, and his itinerary to have been publifhed under the title, 
Lettre d’un Vago Italiano 4 un fuo Amico. The towns and 
cities vifted by him, are Barcelona, Cervera, Tarrega, Lerida, 
Fraga, Sarragoffa Catalayud, Siguenza, Villa Viciofa, Brituega, 
Guadalaxara, Alcala de Hénarés, Madrid, S. Ildephonfe, Segovia, 
Olmedo, Valladolid, and Salamanca. 

He appears to have beftowed his chief attention on pictures, 
and other works of art; though the reader will find fome fen- 
fible refle€tions on nature and manners, and fome curious anec- 
dotes, in his tour. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
MEDICAL. 

33- The Ufe and Abufe of Sea Water impartially confidered, Se. 
exemplified in feveral Cafes, with Obfervations. By Robert 
White, M.D. 8vo. 15. Flexney. 

Few years fince, if we miftake not, a pamphlet was publith- 
ed on the fame fabject with that under confideration. Judi- 
cious 
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cious cautions, however, refpecting the ufe of fea water, can never 
be improper, efpecially at the approach of the feafon when 
many perfons have recourfe to that remedy without the advice 
of aphyfician. To thefe this pamphlet may be ufeful. 


34. Obfervations on the Ufe of Dro James’s Fever Powder, Emetic 
Tartar, and other Antimonial Preparations in Fevers. By Wil- 
liam White, F. 8.4. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


In retailing the obfervations of preceding writers, we might 
expect that a compiler would at leaft compenfate for the want of 
originality, by greater elegance of ftyle; but Mr. White has 
as little decorated the relation of faéts, as he has increafed the 


fund of medical knowledge. 


Pr @ 6a tT ti C A 


35- Tbe Pamphlet, entitled, ** Taxation no Tyranny,” candidly 
confidered. $v0. 2s. W. Davis. — 


36. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled, Taxation no Tyranny. 8v0. 
is. 6¢. Almon, 


37. Taxaticn, Tyranny. Addrefed to Samuel Johnfon, LL.D. 
8vo. 25. Bew. 
38. Tyranny Unmafked. An Anfwer to a late Pamphlet, entitled, 
Taxation noTyranny. Svo. 13.62. Flexney. 


39. Rififtance no Rebellion: In Anfwer to Dr. Johnfon’s Taxation 
no Tyranny. $vo. 1s. Bell. 

To enter upon a minute inveftigation of thefe pam- 
phlets could not afford the reader either entertainment or ufeful 
information, and would neceffarily lead us into repetitions 
equally tedious aod unimportant. For thefe reafons we have 
judged it proper to deliver the account of them colleGively. As 
the pamphlet entiled, ‘* Taxation no Tyranny,” generally af- 
cribed to Dr. Johnfon, confidered the American difpute upon 
the various grounds on which it had been debated by the advo- 
cates for the colonifts, every reply to chat production naturally 
recurs to the defence of the principles formerly maintained in 
fupport of American independence. Accordingly, in this groupe 
of polemical publications, we meet. with the fame arguments 
which have been fo often mentioned in the courfe of the difpute, 
only differently modified, and generally urged with that fupe- 
rior degree of confidence and warmth which refults from oppo- 
fition. ‘The inherent rights of Britifh fubjects, the original in- 
flitution of pecuniary aids for the public fervice, the defect of 
acual, and the abfurdity of an alledged virtual reprefentation 
of the colonies in parliament; all thefe, with other confidera- 
tions of a fubordinate nature, are again produced in the contro- 
verfy. In the extenfive view of the fubje&t, taken by the au- 
thor of ** Taxation no Tyranny,” a more ample field of dif- 
cutiion being opened, and confequential principles introduced, 
which had before beén either totally wnnoticed, or flightly and 

in- 
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indecifively mentioned, it became neceffary for the writers of thefe 
replications at leaft to endeavour to wield the weapons of philofo- 
phy, as well as thofe of politics. ‘This arduous attempt, how- 
ever, fome of them have entirely declined, and others have 

rofecuted it with little fuccefs. Through the various 
publications, though fometimes the arguments are more or 
lefs juft, in general they are founded upon Opinion and ana- 
logy, rather than the principles of government, and appear to 
an impartial inguirer lefs convincing than accumulative, Ver- 
bal comment is frequently fubftituted in the room of interefting 
examination, gratuitous propofitions fupply the place of elabo- 
rate indudlion, an imputed change of political fentiment is con- 
ftrued into venality; and when the writers are at a lofs 
for argument, they have immediate recourfe to the penfion of 
their ‘uppofed antagoniit, which feems to afford them great re- 
lief in their neceflities. 


40. An Appendix to a Letter to Dr. Shebbeare. Yo which are 
added fome Obfervations on a Pamphlet, entitled, Taxation no 
Tyranny, 8vo. 1s.6d. Donaldfon. 

In the letter to which this is an Appendix, the fcope of the 
author was to refute fome arguments concerning the Bofton and 
Quebec aéts of parliament *; and he now vindicates the prefby- 
terians, and other proteftant diffenters, in their conduc towards 
the four Britifh monarchs of the Stuart family. From this fub- 
ject, refpefling which he expreffes his opinion, that himfelf, 
and the perfon to whom the pamphlet is addreffed, are ulti- 
mately of the fame fentiments, he again paffes to the confide- 
ration of the two acts immediately mentioned, which he conti- 
nues to reprobate as before. The obfervations on ‘* T'axa- 
tion no Tyranny,” are reduced to thirty diftin&t heads, which 
it would be frivolous to enumerate. The author is not appa- 
rently an outrageous partizan, but while we acquit him of in- 
decent acrimony, we cannot confider him as a writer unin- 
fluenced by prejudice. 


1. Gowernor Johnftone’s Speech on the Queftion of recommitting the 

Addre/s declaring the Colony of Maffachulett’s-Bay in Rebellion. 
To whith is added, Two Letters of Junius in Faviur of the 
Americans. 8vo. 64. Allen. 

The typographical errors which appear in this fpeech 
afford proof of its not being publifhed under the infpection of 
the gentleman to whom it is afcribed ; but as we do not hear 
of Mr. Johnftone’s having difavowed it, we are at liberty to admit 
its authenticity. The {peech, however controvertible, is per- 
fpicuous and animated, and not unworthy the abilities of the 
reputed author. With refpeé to the two letters of Junius an- 
nexed, they difcover nothing fuperior to the common ftraia 
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* See Crit. Rev, vol, xxxix, p. 157. 
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of argument in the numerous productions upon the fame 

fubject. 

42. A Letter to the right hon. Lord Camden, on the Bill for re- 
frraining the Trade and Fifbery of the Four Provinces of New 
England. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

The defign of this Letter is to invalidate the notion that the 
Americans have a right of refifling the Britith legifiature ; a de- 
claration faid to have fallen from the mouth of the noble Jord 
here addrefied, in the debate on the commitment of the New 
England Fifhery Bill, and which, proceeding from fo refpeé- 
able an authority, may have pernicious influence on the colo- 
nies. The writer controverts the afferti@m with freedom, but 
becoming deference, and endeavours to defend the bill from the 
objections which have been raifed againft ir, 

43. A Lerter to Edmund Barke, £/g. controverting rhe Principles 
of American Government, laid down in his lately publifoed Speech 
on American Taxation. 8vo. 15s. Wilkie. . 
This Letter is fabfcribed Confitutio, a fignature which has ap= 

peared frequently in the public papers, on the fubjeét of the 
American difpute. The author profeifes himfelf a friend to the 
colonies, as well as Mr. Burke, but he charges that gentleman 
with inconfiftency in the vindication of their caufe, by feeming 
to admit the authority of the Britifh parliament in a latitude 
more extenfive than is reconcileable with the claim of American 
independence. 


44. The Subflance of the Evidence on the Petition prefented by the 
Welt-India Planters and Merchants to the Houfe of Commons, as 
it was introduced at the Bar, and fummed up by Mr, Glover, 
March 16, 1775. 8vo. 15. Cadell. 

The petition of the Weit India planters and merchants related 
to the agreement entered into by the congrefs at Philadelphia, 
not to carry on any commerce with the Britifh plantations, un- 
lefs certain aéts of parliament were repealed. In confequence 
of this refolution, the petitioners applied to the houfe of com- 
mons, humbly foliciting the repeal of the aéts alluded to, upon 
the allegation that if thefe were not refcinded, their trade would 
be totally ruined. After the examination of two witnefles, the 
evidence was fummed up by Mr. Glover, who was agent for 
the petitioners. His reprefentation of the cafe is forcible and 
animated, and, where it admitted of rhetorical embellifhment, 
is adorned with the flowers of declamation. 


45. 4 Speech intended to have been delivered in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, in Support of ibe Petition from the General Congre/s at 
Philadelphia. 8vo. 1s. 6¢. Almon. 

It is of late become fomewhat fafhionable to publith {peeches 
which, we are told, were iatended to have been delivered. But 
whether there has been really any fuch intention, or they were 
compofed ex poft fa@o, can be a matter of little moment to the 
reader. The author begins with endeavouring to thew, that the 
grievances fet forth in the petition from the congrefs are real, 
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dangerous, 2nd alarming, and direétly affect the moft valuable 
privileges which mankind can enjoy ; extending even to the ha- 
zard of property, perfonal liberty, and life. Having expatiated 
upon this fubject at great length, the fpeaker next takes a re- 
view of the rife and progrefs of the prefent difpute with Ame- 
rica, and concludes with exhorting his fuppofed hearers to an 
amicable accommodation with'the colonies. 


46. Common Scnfe; in Nine Conferences, between a Britifh Mere 
chant and a candid Merchant of America. 410. 2s. Dodiley. 
More arrant drivellers than thefe two merchants we never 

remember to have been in company with. Genius of the Prefs! 

how long wilt thou vOuchfafe thy aid to the publication of fuch 
defpicable productions ! 


D.i,7 FM vb ok | Y. 


47. Religicus and Civil Liberty, aTbant/giving Difcourfe, preached 
Dec. 15, 1774. Being the Day recommended by the Provincial 
Congre/s 3 and afterwards at th: Bofton Lecture. By William 
Gordon, Paffor of the Third Church in Roxbury. 8vo. 6d. 
Dilly. 

Php perpen of this Difcourfe is to encourage the colonies to 
be pious, brave, and prudent. Though it is not the produc- 
tion of a flaming bigot, yet there are feveral paffages in it, 
which recal to our imagination the idea of that alarming crifis; 


‘ When civil dudgeon frft grew high, 
And men*fell out they knew not why ; 
When hard words, jealoufies, and fears, 
Set folks together by the ears ; 

When gofpel-trumpeter, furrounded 
With long-ear’d rout, to battle founded ; 
And pulpit, drum ecclefiattic, 

Was beat with filt, inftead of a ftick.? 


48. An Effay om Sacrifice. By the rev. Jofeph Wife. Svo. 14 
Donaldfon, 

A defence of the divine origin of facrifices, their typical fig- 
hification, the fatisfaétion made by Chrift to the Divine Juttice ; 
and other fimilar points of what is ufually ftyled orthodox di- 
vinity. 

VCONTROVERSIAL 


49. A few Striures on the Confefronal. 8vo. 1s. Payne. 
This writer illaftrates, or rather endeavours to ridicule, the 
. guthor of the Confeflional by the following ailegory.—* Let us 
figure to our imagination a gueft at fome gentleman’s table, 
ftarting up unexpectedly (after he had filled his belly, and de- 
voured every thing within his reach) in a moft terrible paflion, 
and breaking forth into the following polite language: * Was 
there ever fuch a vile {candalous repaft ferved up to an indepen- 
dent gentleman, who poffeffes an unalienable right of catering 
for himfelf ! Let me tell you, Mr. Hott, your provifions are all 
‘ moft 
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moft infamoufly hard of digeftion : your fauce is execrable; nay, 
1 will venture to fay, damnable. You area fool, and your 
company a fet of prevaricators, temporizers, and fluggards.’ . 

The author purfues his allegory through two fucceeding pages, 
and then proceeds to attack, in the fame ftrain of ridicule, a 
paffage in the advertifement to the third edition of the Confef- 
fional, in which the author of that work has declared, * that he 
will never be an enemy to an ecclefiaftical conftitution, calcu- 
lated to comprehend all that hold the fixed and fundamental 
principles and points of faith, in which all ferious and fincere 

roteftants of every denomination are unanimoufly agreed ; and 
to exclude thofe only, who hold the peculiar tenets, which ¢/- 
Jentially diftinguith all true proteftantifm from popery.’ 

A conititution, or an ecclefiaftical te, comprehending all feri- 
ous and fincere proteftants of every denomination, is reprefented 
by this writer, as a vifionary proje€t, impracticable in the na- 
ture of things, and inconfiftent with the avowed principles of 
the author of the Confeffional. | 


50. LeGures to Lords Spiritual: or, an Advice to the Bifbops, 
concerning Religious Articles, Tithes, and Courch Power. With 
a Difcourfe on Ridicule. By the rev. Mr. Ja, Marray. 8vo. 
4s. Hay. 
A mixture of wit, fatire, virulence, and ribaldry, on articles, 
fubfcriptions, tithes, ecclefiaftical dignities, and other fimilar 
topics. 


¢ 
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gt. Th: Idea; a Pan-gyric on ber Majefy. to. 1s. 6d. Hay. 
This poem, the author of which appears to be a young Hi- 
bernian, is dedicated to Jord Clare, from whofe Verfes to the 
Queen it is probable the panegyrift originally borrowed his Jdeg, 
We mean not, however, to infinuate by this remark, that he’ 
is obvioufly guilty of plagiarifm ; and if the merit of his per- 
formance is not equal to that of his fubject, he may plead the 
excufe of Waller on a fimilar occafion, which was, that poets 
fucceed beft in fition. 
52. The Exhibition of Painting: a Poem. 4to. 2s. Kearfly. 
We ufually find the exordium of a poem to be the part leaft 
liable to any objection, but in that which now lies before us it 
happens to be the moft cenfurable. In the following lines, 
cvoids and forefis are mentioned as different obje&ts, though they 
hardly excite diftingt ideas in the imagination, and we cannot 
fuppofe them to be introduced together for any other purpofe 
than to complete the meafure. The fancy of flowers (Flora’s 
gifts) befpreading their own fow’ry bed, is a folecifm in de- 
{cription. | 
¢ When wintry frofts and ftorms give way ; 
And gentle, vernal breezes play : 
When woods, and plains, and forefts wear 
The liv’ry of the rip’ning year ; : 
4 _ Aaz And 
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And Flora’s earlieft gifts befpread 
With mingled dyes their flow’ry bed.’ 


When we have quoted thefe lines as the moft excertionable ; 
Our readers may infer that this production is not undiftinguithed 
for merit in the poetical Exbititicn of the month. 


53- Suicide, an Elegy. gto. 1s. Ridley. 

This elegy is written with a laudable defign ; that is, to deter 
people from fuicide. With this view the author endeavours to 
fhew the reafonablenefs of a perfe& refignation to the will of 
Providence, to comfort the defponding with hopes of happier 
days, to difplay the turpitude and meannefs of breaking all the 
ties of nature, and, laftly, to reprefent the danger, which mutt 
attend a precipitate intrufion into another world. 

¢ When the laft trump hall wake the dead around, 
How in thy God’s dread prefence dar’ft thou ftand ; 
The blood yet dropping from thy ghaftly wound, 
The fatal weapon trembling in thy hand !” 

The Jatter part confilts of fome reflections on the exit of 
Jord C. and Mr. B. 

This piece is a faint imitation of Gray’s Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard. The fubje&t, not admitting of any de- 
{criptive fcenery, has laid the author under great difadvantages, 


54- Religion: a Poetical Efay. By William Gibfon, M. 4. 410. 
2s. Wilkie. 

The author of this poem, in oppofition to the fcheme of the 
atheift, endeavours to demonftrate the exiftence of a Deity, by 
an appeal to the works of the creation, and the general concur- 
rence of mankind in the praétice of {cme religious ceremonies. 

This argument leads the poet into an hiftorical view of thofe 
various forms, in which religion has appeared in barbarous and 
civilized nations, in different ages of the world. The Chaldaic 
Egyptian, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic idolatries, and many 
other cuftoms of ancient and modern fuperftition, are defcribed 
with a confiderable degree of poetical fpirit. 

From idolatry, the author proceeds to Chriftianity; and con- 
cludes his poem with a fhort defcription of genuine religion, 
confifting in benevolence and purity of heart. 


55: Meoixy-salpesa; cr, @ Fiddle the bff DoGor. 4to. 15. Kearfly. 
There are fome diforders in which mufic may certainly be of 
advantage, exclufive of the fables related of thofe who have been 
pit by the tarantula. But to produce fuch an éffect the mufician 
had need to be much more eminent in his art, than this author 
is in that of poetry. Otherwife, we might fay with Menalcas, 


‘ non tu in triviis, indoéte, folebas 





Stridenti miferum ftipula difperdere carmen ?’ 
56. Poems on feveral Occafons. By Robert Hill. 80a. 55 


~ Harrifon. 
If Mr. Hill cannot boaft of the favour of the Mufes, he feems, 
however, to be diftinguifhed by the patronage of mechanics and 
ee os ; om ‘ fhop- 
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fhop-keepers of various denominations, who compofe the lift of 
fab{cribers, and to whofe quality the poems are faitable, = 


“DRAMATIC, 

57: The Heroine of the Cave. ATragedy. As performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 13.6¢. Evans, Strand. 
In the preface to this production we are informed, that the 

late Mr. Henry Jones had compofed a Piece in Three Aéts, 

called, Ze Cave of Idra, in which all the fcenes were under- 
ground, The manulcript being put into the hands of Dr. Hif- 
fernan, he lengthened it to five aéts, increafed the number.of 
characters, and reprefented the additional fcenes above ground. 

So much for the hiftory of the produétion. With refpeét to 

merit, the fhades are fo confpicuous, that, perhaps, the heroine 

had better remained in her origina! obfcurity. 


YN OVEL S. 

§8. Tbe School for Daughters: or, the H:ftory of M:fs Charlotte 
Sidney. Jn a Series of Original Letters betwen Perfons in gene 
reel Life. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5:. fewed. Bew. 

We fhall take particular care to keep our daughters from this 
School; or rather, this School from our daughters. 

59- The Corre/pondents, an Original Novel; in a Series of Letterss 

I2mo. 25.6d, fewed. Becket. . 

The title of Novel prefixed to this little piece may excite in 
perfons of different taftes, prejudices which it little merits. The 
graver fort of readers will take for granted that it is perfetly 
a-kin to thofe feducing publications which conftitute the chief 
furniture of circulating libraries; while mifs at boar‘ing-fchool, 
whofe imagination js fired with the perufal of the tencer fcenes 
which thofe publications exhibit, is impatient till fhe has an op- 
portunity to procure The Corre/pondents. The judgment formed 
of this piece from its title will be, however, in thete cafes, very 
erroneous. In this novel, no female laments that the tyranny 
of her parents prevents her from eloping with the dear, dear, 
man fhe loves ; no cooing turtle pours forth her foul in tender 
epiftles, which the faithful chambermaid conveys to the favour- 
ite fwain; no rake triumphs over, and forfakes, the fair one 
he has deceived ; in fhort, no intrigue is carried on ; and, for 
that reafon alone, a true novel-reading girl would not give fix- 
pence for the book. Thus far for its negative merit; and ne- 
gative merit is all we can allow it. Without plot, without con- 
nexion, and with very little fentiment, it is one of the moft 
uninterefting, infipid, futile productions, which has ever come 
under our notice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ 60. A Tour in the Midland Counties of England ; performed in the 
Summer of 1772. Together with an Accourt of a fimilar Ex- 
curfion, undertaken Sept. 1774. Swvo. 15. 6d. Bew. 

The account of the Tour. performed in fummer 1772, as we 

are told in an advertifement, has been already publifhed in. a 

ais maga- 
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magazine, the editor of which is faid to have taken fo much 
liberty with the manufcript, as fcarcely to leave the author 
* the fatisfa&tion of knowing his own meaning ;’ and for this 
reafon it is now reprinted by himfelf. It relates the progrefs of 
the traveller from London, through Hertford, the counties of 
Bedford and Huntingdon, to Peterborough ; from thence through 
Bofton, Lincoln, and other imtervening places, to Matlock, 
Derby, Nottingham, Oxford, Uxbridge, and fo to London 
again. In performing the excurfion in 1774, the traveller went 
from the metropolis to Bolton by fea; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded by Grantham, to Newark, Ollerton, Norwood, Mans- 
field, Lincoln, Gainfborough, St. Ives, and Royfton, arriving 
the fecond time at London from whence he had fet out. The 
defcription of the places mentioned in both the journies is not 
uninterefting, and appears to be faithfully delineated. 


61. An Account of the Further Proceedings at the India Houfe with 
Refped to the By Laws propofed by the Committee of Proprietors, 
for the Regulation of the Company’s Shipping. 8vo. 1s, Payne. 
The principal fubje& of this pamphlet is the method of 

chartering fhips in the Eaft India Company’s fervice, and the 
exorbitant price paid for freight. Thefe are fach abufes as cer- 
tainly ought to be correéted; and the proprietors are much 
obliged to the perfon who induftrioully exerts himfelf for that 
purpofe, by informing them of important facts. 


62. Circumfances whieh preceded the Letters to the Earl of - ; 
and may tend to @ Difcovery of the Author. 8vo. 6d. Evans, 
Strand, 

The Letters here alluded to had appeared in fome of the pub- 
lic papers; and thefe circumftances are related with the view 
of invalidating the allegations they contained, as being totally 
void of foundation, and calculated only to deftroy the domefiic 
happinefs of a noble family. 

63. An Anfwer to Mr. Fitzgerald’s Appeal to the Gentlemen of the 

Fockey Club. By Thomas Walker, E/g. 8vo. 1s. Kearfly. 

In our laft Review, we waved the giving any particular ac- 
count of Mr. Fitzgerald’s Appeal to the Jockey-Club, as re- 
lating to an affair of a perfonal nature. The fame objection 
lies again{t our entering into a detail of this Anfwer. For the 
fatisfadtion of our readers, however, it is proper’ to inform 
them, that the matter in difpute is a pecuniary tranfaction be- 
tween thofe two gentlemen, reipecting a debt contracted on the 
turf. 

64. A Defer:ption af the Coronation of the Kings and Queens of 
France, &c. Tranjlited from the French of M. Menin. 80. 
6s. Hooper. 

This treatife was firft publifhed upwards of fifty years ago, 
and contains a chronological detail of the coronations of France, 
from the commencement of the monarchy in Clovis, to Louis XV. 
inclufive. The prefent edition is ornamented with an engraving 


of the reigning king of France, and likewife of the queen. 
65. The 
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65. The Accidence: or Firft Rudiments of Englith Grammar. De- 
figned for the Use of young Ladies. With an Appendix, contain~ 
ing an Example of Grammatical Conftruction; Maxims and Re- 
feBions, by Way of Exercifes for Learners; and O:caftonal Re- 
marks and References. 12m0- 15.642 Cadell. * 


The generality of our Englih grammarians give us very lit- 
tle more than dry definitions, or the explication of certain tech- 
nical terms. They tell us, for example, how many parts of 
{fpeech there are; how many numbers, genders, cafes, perfons, 
moods, tenfes. They fcientifically divide pronouns in perfonal, 
poffeflive, relative, demonftrative, and diftributive. They in- 
form us, that there are ten forts of adverbs, of time, place, 
number, manner, quantity, &c. They give us a derail of con- 
junctions copulative, disjunctive, adveriative, fuipenfive, con- 
cefive, declarative, interrogative, comparative, argumentative, 
diminutive, caufative, and illative*. And when they have 
taught us thefe, and the like deggarly elements, they proceed no 
farther ; but literally exemplify thefe lines of Butler; 


That all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools, 


Bifhop Lowth was the firft who publifhed a more comprehea- 
five and rational fyftem of Engltfh grammar, containing excel- 
lent rules, illuftrated by examples; not only teaching the rea- 
der what is right, but fhewing him what is wrong, by paffages 
from the works of our mott emineat writers. Dr. Prieftley has 
purfued the fame plan, in his Englifh Grammar. On this ac- 
count their performances are infinitely more ufeful than thofe 
of their predeceffors. 

The work before us is the produétion of an ingenious lady, 
drawn up with perfpicuity. The rules are illuflrated by exam- 
ples; but not inthe manner @f Dr. Lowth, by inftances of 
grammatical inaccuracies in the works of our Enelith writers. 

If it fhould be thought neceffary to afe any little grammatical 
treatife, as an introduction to the bifhop’s more extenfive fyftem, 
there is none, perhaps, more likely to anfwer the purpofe .than 
the work before us. 

On this occafion we cannot but obferve, that it refle&ts great 
honour on the prefent age to find the ladies confidering the ftu- 
dy of their own language, as a neceffary part of their educa- 
tion, To be able to fpeak their mother-tongue with propriety, 
and write it with elegance, is a qualification a thoufand times 
more ufeful and ornamental, than to draw a paultry land{cape, 
to murder a tune on the harpfichord, to fing a fong, or to chat- 
ter a little barbarous French. And yet thefe have hitherto been 
the principal objects of attention in the education of young 4a- 


dies, the fafhionable accomplifhments, the furniture of the fe- 
male mind ! 
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66. Valuable Secrets concerning Arts and Trades: or, Approved 
DireGions from the bet Artifis for the various Methods of En- 
graving on Bra/s, Copper, or Steel; of the Compofttion of Metals ; 
of the Compofition of Varnifbes; of Mafticks, Cements, Sealing- 
Wax, &¢, &c. of the Gla/s Manufadory ; various Imitations of 
Precious Stones, and French Pafle; of Colours and Painting 
ufiful for Carriage Painters: of Painting on Paper; of Ccmpo- 
fitions for Limners ; of Tranfparcnt Colours; Colours to dye Skins 
or Gloves; to colour or Varnifh Copper-plate Prints; of Painting 
on Gla/s ; of Colours of all Sorts for Oi’, Water, and Crayons ; 
of preparing the Lapis Lazul, to make Ultramarine; of the 
Art of Gilaing ; the Art of dying Woods, Bones, &c. the Art of 
Cafling in Mciulds; of making ufeful Sorts of Ink; the Art of 
making Wines; of the Compofiticn of Vinegars; of Liquors, 
Effential Oils, &c. of the ConfeBionary Bufinefs; the Art of 
preparing Snuffi; of taking cut Spots and Stains ; Art of F ifping, 
Angling, Bird-Catching, &c. 12mo0. 35. Hay. 

We are informed by the namelefs editor of this work, that the 
receipts of which it confifts are faithfully.tranflated from the 
French, by a celebrated foreigner, and that feveral eminent 
artifts here have given great affiftance towards rendering them 
eafy to be underflood by the moft common capacity. We with 
this celebrated forcigner and thefe eminent artifis had avowed their 
fhare in this publication, efpecially as the editer chufes to lye 
perdu. ‘That many of the receipts are good and ufeful, we know 
from experience: whether the others would on trial anfwer the 
purpofes intended, we cannot afcertain, and it wiil not be ex- 
petted that we fhould make the neceffary experiments, merely 
for that purpofe. And although we may poffefs fome {killin 
chemiftry, painting, and other branches of fcience, to which maay 
of thefe receipts have relation, we acknowledge our ignorance in 
the arts of angling, bird-catching, preparing /nuffi, and making 
wines, fyrups, and marmclades. 

As fome perfons of our acquaintance have paid pretty dear for 
the fecret of colouring copper-plate prints in imitation of paint- 
ings in oi! colours, and as extravagant prices are ftill demanded 
for teaching that art, we think it not amifs to acquaint our read- 


..ers, that clear and explicit diretions are given for colouring 


prints in that manner. 

The editor of this work has not laid an extravagant tax on his 
teaders by {welling his book to an unreafonable fize, which is, 
on the contrary, printed very clofely, and will be, on that ac- 
count, a convevient pocket companion for thofe who amufe 
themfelves in the arts of which it treats. 

Having copied the title page entire, any farther enumeration 
of the contents is unneceffary. 
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*.* The Critical Reviewers have been favoured with the obliging 
Letter from PAilo-Criticos, and will pay due attention to what he has 
fuggefted. : 

The gentleman who fent a Letter, fubfcribed R. R——n, 
dated 17th of Auguft, 1774, is defired to call on the publifher of 
the Critical Review, who has fomething to communicate to him. 








